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A NOTE TO THE READER 


WO distinct approaches to the fictional treatment of politics are 
clearly evident in the novel of American politics. First is the realistic 
approach in which the political theme is implicit; the second -deals 

with politics explicitly. The first aspires to an accurate portrayal of the workings 
` of social institutions and their relationships with individuals. The second is 
pure fantasy, usually a sensational roman d clef, written with an eye on the 
publishing industry’s big buck. 


In the special section of this issue we present three critiques on the American 
political novel by three contemporary critics: Robert Alter, who also is a 
novelist on his own, Thomas L. Hartshorne, and Garrett Epps. The con- 
cluding piece by Tom Bethell in this section discusses what the author finds 
as America’s “overpowering” interest in political writing. 


The rest of the issue addresses a variety of subjects: Peter H. Stone writes 
about Washington’s most influential think tank—the American Enterprise 
Institute for Public Policy Research; George Gilder and John K’ Galbraith 
engage themselves in a lively debate on the economic policy-making of today; 
Charles Krauthammer and Jim Richstad present their views on the flow 
of information from the industrialized nations to the developing ones; and 
Anthony Brandt takes us to the world of fantasy movies. Also, we present a 
selection, adapted and abridged, from The Second Coming by Walker Percy. 


The book reviews include: Democracy: An American Novel by Henry Adams, 
Vida by Marge Piercy, The Struggle for Afghanistan by Nancy Peabody Newell 
and Richard S. Newell, Ethnic America: A History by Thomas Sowell, and 
The Past Before Us by Michael Kammen. 


O.G. 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL NOVEL 
By Robert Alter 


Most of our serious, self-consciously innovative 
novelists have chosen to represent politics as 
sheer farce, in a mood of hilarity and rage.... 
The other strategy which has appealed to more 
popular or at least more conventional novelists 
is not to peer into what might prove vertiginous 
depths but instead to write about contemporary 
American politics.... Robert Alter is a novelist. 
His most recent books are Defenses of the 
Imagination, and A Lion for Love: A Critical 
Biography of Stendhal. 


“But no politician from the President on down had ever actually done anything 


tangible.” f 
—Gore Vidal, Kalki 


political novel in America seems to have reached a stage of nervously 

acceleratcd production and woefully diminishing returns. Two opposite 
strategjes have been adopted to portray a realm of politics that often appears 
farcical or sinister or both at once. On the one hand, most of our serious, self- 
consciously innovative novelists have chosen to represent politics as sheer farce, 
in a mood of hilarity and rage, the hilarity generally being more evident, the 
rage more essential. As Robert Coover’s fictional Richard Nixon observes at 
the end of The Public Burning (1977), reflecting on all that he has been made 
to see and undergo in that novel, “It was like something out of Fantasia or 
The Book of Revelation.” The other strategy, which has appealed to more 
popular or at least more conventional novelists, is not to peer into what might 
prove vertiginous depths but instead to write about contemporary American 
politics more or less as Trollope wrote about the British parliamentary politics 
of his day, making minor adjustments in order to catch the spirit of the moment 
like saying “media” where a Victorian would have written “press.” 

The most visible representative of the conventional approach over the past 
two decades has been Allen Drury, and Drury’s popular success deserves a 
little reflection. (Apart from the issue of the sociology of reading, there is not 
much in his work worth discussing. For what is one to say of a writer who 
thinks that “pleasant-looking’’ is an-adequate description of a man or woman, 
who cannot even get straight simple idioms of colloquial American in his dia- 
logue, and who assigns names to his characters that sound like they were lifted 
from The Adventures of Tom Swift?) Drury’s most recent production, 
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Mark Coffin U.S.S. (1979) is an instructive if dreary instance of how this 
kind of commercial fiction avoids real politics, that very avoidance perhaps 
being its chief appeal. For on the face of it, this novel has little to recommend 
it to even the most undemanding reader. It does not offer much in the way of 
suspense. The rudimentary plot—the story of an innocent young senator’s 
temporary entanglement in compromising circumstances and his ultimate 
vindication—is shamelessly padded; the characters are cardboard figures; and, 
by today’s standards, scarcely any erotic interest is provided. 

What may draw readers to such a book, I suspect, is its successful exploita- 
tion of the Time and Newsweek formula for depicting the various spheres of 
endeavor in American life. All careerists—corporate executives, surgeons, 
action painters, stock-car racers, rock singers—are measured on the same grid 
of age, achievement and recognition, are imagined to be substantially the same. 
There is something many readers may find comforting about politics in a Drury 
novel because it is all so vague and familiar, all so like what one has read in 
the newsmagazines. With a little alteration of surface details, the story of Mark 
Coffin’s moral education could be set equally well in the publishing world of 
New York, the meat-packing industry of Chicago, the gambling scene of Las 
Vegas, any sphere where a dedicated but naive young man could aspire to rise 
rapidly to eminence. Though we may learn that senators have different gadgets 
on their phones than do other men, there is hardly a suggestion in the novel 
that the political mentality might be qualitatively distinctive, that the interest 
in power might reflect or produce significant differences in character. And it is 
all so uplifting. One may run into a lubricious and vengeful newswoman now 
and then, and of course there are bound to be a couple of scoundrelly political 
opponents to contend with, but'it is remarkable how often Drury can uncover 
a true idealist beneath a tough senatorial exterior, regardless of political party, 
state of origin, or views on the economy and foreign policy. 

If the conventional political novel tends to assume that, despite troubling 
agitations of the surface, all’s well with the Republic, what the adversary politi- 
cal novel of the past two decades had generally assumed is that the Republic 
is rotten to the core. The main problem with this assumption is that, just as 
surely as the facile affirmations of a Drury, it destroys the effectiveness of the 
novel as an imaginative instrument for the empirical exploration of sacial, 
moral and psychological realities. A symptomatic text in this regard is E.L. 
Doctorow’s The Book of Daniel (1971). 

The Book of Daniel is a thinly fictionalized version of the Rosenberg case, 
reconstructed ‘from the viewpoint of the now-adult son of the couple executed 
as spies. It ought to be immaterial to the imaginative effectiveness of the novel 
as a novel whether or not the historical Rosenbergs were actually innocent, 
t-t The Book of Daniel makes one feel that its author is relentlessly trying 

prove a point, down to the predictable sentimental contrivance of trundling 

it the tearful small children to elicit proper sympathy for their victimized 

- parents. The tenor of Doctorow’s novel is most vividly revealed in a meeting 
near the end between Daniel and Selig Mindish (the figure who corresponds to 
David Greenglass in the Rosenberg case), which takes place in Disneyland. 
The meeting itself is prefaced by a set-piece of several pages in which the nar- 
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rator waxes poetic in evoking Disneyland—located in “Anaheim, a town be- 
tween Buchenwald and Belsen”—as the American equivalent of the Nazi death 
camps; an institution whose true genius, as the SS would have ‘admiringly 
recognized, is its superb crowd control; a supreme expression of the Fascist 
fulfillment toward which all of corporation-dominated America is moving. 
Now, one may concede that Disney Enterprises—also invoked, as we have 
seen, by Robert Coover—teflect at their worst an obnoxious combination of 
cuteness and technologically slick commercialism, and yet recognize that the 
comparison Doctorow proposes is monstrously disproportionate, scarcely better 
than the sort of propaganda that characterizes the distribution of birth-control 
information to minorities as an act of genocide. A good novel ought to be able 
to make nice discriminations and complex judgments. 

Doctorow in this case tries to make his point by a verisimilar depiction of 
postwar America. The more common strategy of adversary novelists, as I have 
already noted, is to render what is conceived as an American sickness unto 
death in a zany phantasmagoria of an apocalyptic cast. The ultimate conse- 
quence of this tendency is reflected in Gore Vidal’s Kalki (1978), where the 
triviality and the obscenity of the political realm make it a mere jumping-off 
point for a wittily misanthropic science-fiction fantasy about the destruction 
of the human race. This kind of novel may go back to Joseph Heller’s treatment 
of World War IL in Catch-22 (1961). In any case, it is evident, to cite some 
prominent instances, in the fiction of Kurt Vonnegut, in John Barth’s Giles 
Goat-Boy (1966), and in all three of Thomas Pynchon’s novels, culminating 
in Gravity’s Rainbow (1973). Coover’s The Public Burning offers for our 
purposes a convenient illustration of the phenomenon with all its characteristic 
problems because, like The Book of Daniel, it is a re-creation of the Rosen- 
berg case, though in the mode of freewheeling historical fantasy. The choice 
of the Rosenberg story by two such different novelists is itself revelatory, the 
impelling idea for both being that if a gross miscarriage of American justice 
can be represented persuasively in fiction, the insidiousness of the whole politi- 
cal and social system will be exposed. It is a better formula for writing tracts 
than political novels, and in the case of The Public Burning it leads to a 
crushingly boring repetition of the same idea in seemingly endless variations. 

In Coover’s version, the Rosenbergs are to be electrocuted in a grand theatri- 
cal ceremony in Times Square, produced by Cecil B. De Mille, presided over 
by Betty Crocker, with the participation of every prominent star of stage and 
screen, every leading figure of national politics, complete with balloons, stream- 
ers, neon lights, whiskey flown in by helicopters, and a giant back-projection 
of a government-made. documentary on the Rosenberg children. Every major 
institution of American life, from the Cabinet and the Supreme Court to the 
press, the entertainment industry and organized religion, is made an eager 
accomplice i in the vile conspiracy that is the subject of the novel. Indeed, .. +` 
conspiracy itself is constantly seen as the fullest blossoming of the Americ; 
national character. The concluding scene is an apt culmination of the novet’; 
prevailing mood and vision: Richard Nixon, the principal narrator, describes 
in gruesome detail how after the execution he is anally raped by Uncle Sam 
himself, a giant figure with corncob pipe and cracker-barrel Yankee nastiness 
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who has been ambling in and out of the action, 

What is particularly troubling about this book—and virtually the same 
could be said about the political novels of Pynchon and Barth—is the astonish- 
ing degree of puerility it exhibits. Coover, after all, had written three volumes 
of intelligent, technically inventive fiction (the most notable, perhaps, is The ` 
Universal Baseball Association) before this long book, which reads more like 
the bloated extrapolation of a highschool humor magazine than the work of a 
mature novelist. I would guess that the underlying problem is that rage has 
replaced intelligence as the controlling faculty of the novel. It is rage that dulls 
the sense of artful selectivity, seems to justify long rag-bag catalogues of over- 
lapping details, tireless tootings on the same one-note horn. And it is rage, I 
think, that makes the novel end in the abuse of Richard Nixon by Uncle Sam— 
an invented act that, whatever “symbolic” meaning ingenuity might want to 
attach to it, tells us nothing about our political condition but does serve to vent 
the author’s spleen against both Nixon and America. This ending, like most 
of what precedes it in the book, and like much of the sexual and scatological 
imaginings of Pynchon, Barth'and others, directs us more to the psychology 
of the writer than to any political referent, expressing an ultimately infantile 
fantasy of a brutal, threatening father, based on paranoid fear and resentment. 

One may wonder why so many gifted and serious novelists have chosen to 
treat politics in such a fundamentally unserious fashion. Perhaps all of us in this 
age of electronic communications, readers and writers alike, are simply surfeited 
with the images and ideas of our sundry political disasters. In any case, the 
insulation from practical politics of writers who have entered the academy, like 
Barth, or who have gone into hiding or expatriation, like Pynchon and Coover, 
probably reinforces this tendency of the political novel to facile and fantastic 
generalization. But perhaps the most decisive circumstance of all is that the 
“expressive politics” of the late °60s, together with its aftermath of abiding 
disaffection, has provided a clear sanction for adolescent outbursts as an appro- 
priate response to politics, making intellectuals feel it is true and honest to lump 
together the most various manifestations of public life, to see them as com- 
pounded of the same foul matter. 

One would think that the political novel, perhaps more than other kinds of 
fiction, requires adult intelligence. But what is it, after all, that this intelligence 
knows? It is obviously not the mechanics of politics, about which the novelist 
has no privileged understanding; for this we are far better off reading the testi- 
mony of those directly involved in political life, and the analyses of the historians 
and political scientists. The novel’s great strength as a mode of apprehension is 
in its grasp of character, and the political novel at its best can show concretely 
and subtly what politics does to character, what character makes of politics. 

A supreme example of this knowing perception of character caught in the flux 
of politics is Stendhal’s Charterhouse of Parma. Count Mosca, the worldly 
prime minister of the novel, frankly conceives politics as a game, and the rivalry 
and intrigues of the liberals and ultras in this little 19th-century court consti- 
tute an effective general model of the machinations of political life, whatever 
the system of government. Stendhal, however, unlike some contemporary 
American novelists, does not imagine that the notion of politics as a game should 
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reduce the personages involved to uniform and trivial checkerpieces. On the 
contrary, the abiding interest of his novel is in how character is revealed through 
the game. One might think, to cite just one example, of his brilliant satiric ren- 
dering of the Prince of Parma, strutting about in an awkward and self-conscious 
. imitation of Louis XIV, triumphantly imagining that at last he reigns when he 

thinks he has outmaneuvered the Duchess of Sanseverina, Mosca’s mistress, 
then reduced to a series of spluttering expletives as the extraordinary Duchess 
coolly demonstrates that she still has the upper hand. The satire of the Prince is 
not only amusing in itself but it becomes a timeless portrait of Lilliputian moral 
character incongruously wielding the momentous weight of power. 

The novel, by virtue of its narrative capaciousness and its integrity as a poetic 
reconstruction of the world, is usually not content just to represent character in 
particular social or historical circumstances, but also leads us to reflect on the 
ultimate purpose and meaning of an individual life. (Stendhal in Charterhouse 
does this most explicitly through Fabrice, the protagonist, who from his prison 
tower pursues a vision of beatitude quite beyond the ceaseless scrimmage of the 
political world below.) The political novel, then, finally tells us not so much what 
politics as such is like as how politics might fit into some larger vision of the 
human condition. Dostoyevsky’s The Possessed is an unforgettable case in 
point; in English, a preeminent instance is Conrad’s Nostromo. Costaguana, 
the fictional Latin-American country in which the action is set, serves, like 
Stendhal’s Parma, as a revelatory small-scale model of the dynamics of political 
life. Politics, however, is constantly perceived as a manifestation of the great 
Conradian theme of illusion. All the characters are caught in a net of destructive 
illusion: the rationalistic liberal, the Garibaldian revolutionary, the brutish 
dictator, the proponent of material interests, the addict of personal honor, even 
the cynic who denies ideals. And all structures of value, political or otherwise, 
finally collapse into the dark abyss of the Golfo Placido, which dominates the 
Costaguanan world geographically, symbolically, thematically. 

Among American political novels: of the last several decades, it seems to me 
that Robert Penn Warren’s All the King’s Men (1946) may still be the book 
that most adequately meets both these tests, providing a probing scrutiny of a 
political man’s character and a suggestive sense of the connection between 
politics and the enigmas of human existence. The novel manages this by 
telling two stories at once: the meteoric rise and violent fall of Willie Stark, 
a Southern populist governor; and the painful discovery of a personal past 
by Jack Burden, the newspaperman-narrator who is a member of Stark’s 
` entourage. a 

This long, ambitious book is not without flaws. Burden as narrator, though a 
richly inventive, pungently colloquial stylist, quite brilliant at his best, is some- 
times self-indulgently wordy, on occasion gratuitously portentous; and the plot 
concludes in a domino-chain of sudden deaths that seems contrived. Neverthe- 
less, Burden’s meditations on the figure of Willie Stark convey a complex sense 
of what a certain kind of charismatic political leader in America might be. 
Willie Stark is insensitive enough to verge on obtuseness and yet is intuitively 
shrewd, even subtle, endowed with that peculiar savvy intelligence which knows 
how to grasp power and make political decisions. After being disabused. of his 
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early idealism, he is a complete cynic, from a certain viewpoint an utterly ` 
corrupt man, but he also remains, paradoxically, a kind of passionate if selective 
idealist, a trait that will leave him vulnerable inside his tough armor and that will 
open the way to his destruction. In Burden’s vision and therefore also in ours 
Stark is at once repellent, an embodiment of the ultimate otherness of political 
cunning and the hunger for power, and somehow also, alluring, at moments 
almost endearing, the leader who is flesh of our flesh. As an achieved character, 
he splendidly illustrates the capacity of the political novel not to express an 
unequivocal attitude but to develop a perception of the human ambiguities 
involved in politics, It is a perception, moreover, firmly anchored in a remark- 
ably concrete sense of a particular American milieu. 

There is a fleeting momentin All the King’s Men which I would like to pro- 
pose as one of the hidden nodes of meaning in the novel, seemingly peripheral 
yet leading back to the central strength of the book as an imagination of the 
American political condition. As Jack Burden looks out the window of a local 
train headed to the barbecue rally in Upton which will be the turning point in 
the career of the young Willie Stark, he sees a bleak row of unpainted houses, 
the backs of which form an alley facing the tracks. 

“But as the train pulls away, a woman comes to the back door of one of the 
houses—just the figure of a woman, for you cannot make out the face—and she 
has a pan in her hands and she flings the water out of the pan to make a sudden 
tattered flash of silver in the light. She goes back into the house. To what is in 
the house. The floor of the house is thin against the bare ground and the walls 
and the roof are thin against all of everything which is outside, but you cannot 
see through the walls to the secret to which the woman has gone in.” 
` The train moves on out of the whistle-stop town; the figure of the nameless 
woman disappears forever from the purview of the novel; but she lingers in the 
mind, a haunting image of what it is to be a person, and an American. Her 
clapboard house, which the narrator has just before described as “improvised, 
flung down, ready to be abandoned,” reflects something of the general nomadic 
uneasiness of the American people on the American landscape, its dearth of 
traditions, its difficulty in putting down roots. The material conditions and the 
routine of her daily life are dreary and yet contain an unexpected revelation of 
odd beauty—the tossed slop water that becomes a tattered flash of silver in the 
sunlight. The boards of her house provide a pathetically frail partition against’ 
the outside world and yet manage to hide whatever it is that may be her secret 
within. You cannot make out her face or what is inside her house. She is there 
as a human presence precisely in order to elude us, to tease us into thought. 

In a larger and of course more complicated way, that is what happens in the 
double story of Jack Burden and Willie Stark. For what most fundamentally 
distinguishes Robert Penn Warren’s achievement from more recent American 
political fiction is its deep, persuasive sense that politics cannot be explained by 
a pat formula, whether hostile or affirmative, cannot be dismissed as a trivial 
and nasty prelude to the world’s end. Politics rather is imagined as a dense and 
perplexing medium in which men and women realize their nature, discover their 
destiny, each still preserving some ultimate secret we may ponder but can never 
entirely possess. o 


FROM ‘CATCH-22° 

TO ‘SLAUGHTERHOUSE V'’: 
THE DECLINE OF 

THE POLITICAL MODE 


By Thomas L. Hartshorne 


The “humanist” approach to American studies? 
Several writers have questioned these assump- 
tions and have pointed out the risks involved 
in the use of imaginative literature as a tool for 
the investigation of American Society. Thomas 
L. Hartshorne teaches history at Cleveland 
State University. His publications include The 
Distorted Image: Changing Conceptions of the 
American Character Since Turner, (Cleveland, 
1968). 


ecently several writers have pointed out the risks involved in the use of 
imaginative literature as a tool for the investigation of American society, 
culture, and history. Bruce Kuklick, Seymour Katz, R. Gordon Kelly, 

and Cecil Tate have all questioned the assumptions and practices of what Leo 
Marx has called the “humanist” approach to American studies. They have 
argued that the humanist method usually rests upon unproven assumptions 
about the meaning and significance of particular works to contemporary audi- 
ences, that it does not offer precise evidence concerning the relationship between 
the writer and his readers, that it ignores the fundamental theoretical problem 
of distinguishing between a work of literature as a product of an individual 
mind and as a cultural artifact (or assumes, willy-nilly, that any work of litera- 
ture may legitimately be treated as a representative cultural expression without 
investigating precisely what part of the culture is being represented and how).? 
These criticisms point clearly to the difficulties in using imaginative literature 
as a “mirror of the past” or as evidence concerning the state of American 
society at any given time. Yet such uses of literature can be useful by providing 
for the scholar what it provides for the general reader: perspective, insight, 
intuitive understanding. One of the critics of the standard approach of American 
studies seems to accept such a conclusion when he says that literature can 
provide “ʻa cognitive model of experience, a hypothetical construction by means 


1. Bruce Kuklick, ‘Myth and Symbol in American Studies,” American Quarterly, 24 (Oct. 
1972), 435-50; Seymour Katz, “ ‘Culture’ and Literature in American Studies,” American 
Quarterly, 20 (Summer, 1968), 318-29; R. Gordon Kelly, “Literature and the Historian,” 
American Quarterly, 26 (May, 1974), 141-59; Cecil F. Tate, The Search for a Method in 
American Studies (Minneapolis, 1972); Leo Marx, “American Studies: Defense of an Un- 
scientific Method, New Literary History, 1 (Oct. 1969), 75-90. 
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of which we may come to know more about experience than experience alone can 
show. Thus, works of imagistic literature are ways of knowing in themselves. 
As such, they also enter into the larger cultural process of forming new concepts, 
or extending, criticizing, or reconstructing already existing concepts.”? While it 
is ridiculous to suggest that Henry James’s novels prove that there was a tension 
between American innocence and European corruption in the late 19th 
century, one can argue that a perceptive reading of James may very well help 
scholars understand the relationship between America and the rest of the world, 
the ways in which those relationships were perceived at the time, and the intel- 
lectual and emotional reactions produced by the perceptions. In other words, 
imaginative literature may provide clues to fruitful subjects for investigation and 
approaches to that investigation. 

It is in this context that I wish to examine two recent novels, J oseph Heller’s 
Catch-22 and Kurt Vonnegut, Jr.’s, Slaughterhouse V, for the light they may 
shed on the history of the 1960s. Specifically, I wish to establish some reso- 
nances between these novels and left-tending protest movements of the decade 
by treating the books as fables offering a view of the world and its problems 
together with a series of rules for coping with them. I will suggest also that a 
comparison between them can help to illuminate a shift in thought and belief. 

We are probably still too close to the ’60s to have arrived at a “standard” 
view of the decade, but I believe that most people would agree with Jim Heath’s 
judgment that it was a Decade of Disillusionment.? Something went wrong. 
The Kennedy Promise turned into the Tragedy of Lyndon Johnson. Americans 
entered the decade with high hopes, with the conviction that we could engage 
in a fruitful search for solutions to our most pressing problems and possessing 
staunch faith in the meliorative potentials of the New Frontier and, later, the 
Great Society. The decade ended with the nation mired in a seemingly endless 
war, with assassination, with violence (often perpetrated by those charged with 
protecting snciety against violence), with growing frustration and despair. Ken 
Kesey probably spoke for many when he said, “We blew it.” 

The various movements of protest and dissent during the decade offer parti- 
cularly vivid examples of this transition in mood because of the scope of the 
swing from initial hope to final despair. But the change in mood was not the 
only thing, nor even the most important thing, that happened to these move- 
ments. There was also a change in their assumptions, approaches, tactics, and 
goals. Speaking very generally, one can see a shift from a commitment to rela- 
tively straightforward political protest to what Richard King and others have 
called cultural radicalism: An attempt to change consciousness rather than 
society, to alter the way people see and think about their world instead of politi- 
cal and economic relations in it, to transform values instead of social structure.‘ 
Running parallel with this transition was a gradual expansion of the scope of 
the demands made by the protesters and a corresponding decline in their speci- 
ficity. From the sit-ins, freedom rides, and voter registration drives of the civil . 

2. Katz, American Quarterly, 20 (Summer, 1968), 323. 


i Sa ye Heath, Decade of Disillusionment: The Kennedy-Johnson Years (Bloomington, 
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rights movement of the early °60s to the emphasis on black power; from the 
community-organizing projects of the early days of the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society to the inflexible “revolutionary” rhetoric of the Weatherman 
Statement; from the demand for the creation of police review boards to indis- 
criminate attacks on pigs, the same pattern was repeated. Piecemeal reforms be- 
came unacceptable because, it was asserted, they had proved inconsequential. 
It had become necessary to remake the whole system and perhaps even man 
himself. Reformist politics gave way to revolutionary eschatology. 

In this context, a comparison between Catch-22 and Slaughterhouse V offers 
interesting insights into the shift in attitudes, the change in political culture, 
and the transition in the general cultural atmosphere. The two books are parti- 
cularly suited for comparison because there are many points of similarity bet- 
ween them. To mention only the most obvious, both deal with World War II, 
both assert a strongly antiwar position, both are highly critical of other features 
of modern life, both present the individual protagonist as a victim, both are 
written in a narrative style which violates normal time sequence, both are cited 
as examples of black humor, and both are also cited as examples of the literature 
of the absurd. With all these similarities, the differences between them become 
especially revealing and instructive. 

Let us first-consider Catch-22. It deals with an American bomber group 
stationed on a small island in the Mediterranean and particularly with the 
efforts of the central character, Captain John Yossarian, to survive in a night- 
mare world of stupidity, illogic, malignity, and death. Yossarian is painfully 
aware that the enemy is bent on killing him and equally painfully aware that 
his commanding officers seem equally bent on seeing to it that they succeed. . 
He manages to survive, barely, and ultimately escapes from the nightmare by 
following the example of his tentmate, Orr, and leaving for Sweden. 

In their treatments of the book, critics have described it as a bitter attack on 
war, military bureaucracy, and many other features of modern life. The book 
is certainly an attack, and in many ways it is both bitter and savage. In many 
ways, however, it is also remarkably innocent, expressing commitment to a 
set of values and a vision of the world that are not, perhaps, wholly conventional 
but are quite “‘straight.”” For example,.one critic, Brian Way, has compared 
Heller’s vision with Kafka’s since both authors are concerned with the struggle 
of the individual against a bureaucratic order. The comparison is imperfect, 
however, for one of the primary characteristics of Kafka’s victim-heroes is that 
they never know precisely whom or what they are contending against and are 
never even wholly sure of what the issues are. Yossarian is. He knows who his 
enemies are and why they are his enemies. He says, “The enemy is anybody 
who’s trying to get you killed, no matter which side he’s on.”® It is perfectly 
true, of course, that for most of the book he is puzzled about what he can do 
to escape the trap he is in—in fact, Yossarian’s search for a strategy for survival 
is the central dramatic issue in the novel—but ultimately he finds a solution: 

5. Brian Way, “Formal Experiment and Social Discontent: Joseph Heller’s Catch-22,” 
Journal of American Studies, 2 (Oct. 1968), 253-70, reprinted in C.K. McFarland, ed., The 
Modern American Tradition: Readings in Intellectual History (New York, 1972), pp. 283-96. 
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he “lights out for the territory,” thus taking a decisive step in his quest for his 
own personal salvation. 

Now this decision to leave, to desert, has been interpreted as a thoroughly 
selfish act, as an evasion of profound moral responsibilities.” This view, how- 
ever, misses several essential points concerning the roots and the nature of 
Yossarian’s conflict with the military bureaucracy and his revolt against it. 
Throughout most of the timespan covered by the novel, Yossarian has been 
a good soldier in the conventional sense. As time goes on, though, he becomes 
more and more disenchanted and more and more frightened. Worst of all, 
there seems to be no escape from the system other than death as Colonel Cath- 
cart, his commanding officer, keeps raising the number of missions required for 
discharge. Finally, Yossarian comes to the conclusion that he has done his 
share, as much as can reasonably be expected of him. “I’ve flown 70 
goddam combat missions. Don’t talk to me about fighting to save my country. 
I’ve been fighting all along to save my country. Now I’m going to fight a little 
to save myself. The country’s not in danger any more, but I am” (p. 455). He 
has not rejected the ideals for which he was fighting earlier, but he has come 
to the conclusion that his continued participation in the war would have little 
practical effect beyond making things easier for the malign and selfish men who 
command him. They, not he, his country, or his squadron-mates would be the 
primary beneficiaries of his acquiescence. Thus, his desertion is, among other 
things, an assertion of the value of the individual life against the claims of a 
particular group of men who have been clearly revealed as unworthy of respect 
or obedience. In pursuing his own survival, under the circumstances, he is 
asserting a profoundly important moral principle. 

Furthermore, his act of defiance has important social consequences, It 
provides his squadron-mates, who are also in danger, with a vivid example of 
effective resistance. Yossarian’s decision is one manifestation of a pattern which 
is repeated often toward the end of the novel: One example of resistance triggers 
others. Orr’s example nerves Yossarian to attempt his own escape, Yossarian’s 
decision to leave fills the chaplain with a resolve to do what he can to make 
life miserable for his superiors, and even earlier Yossarian’s conduct has 
created problems for them. His resistance has worried them enough to induce 
them to make an offer to send him home under certain conditions; they perceive 
him as a threat to their control because of the possible contagion of his example. 
As Lieutenant Colonel Korn says: “The men were perfectly content to fly as 
many missions as we asked as long as they thought they had no alternative. 
Now you've given them hope, and they’re unhappy” (p. 431). 

Some critics have taken note of the hopeful, activist, affirmative tone of the 
ending of the novel and have argued that it is totally inconsistent with the rest 
of the book and that the ending is, as a result, unconvincing.? My own view 
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is that it is possible to discover throughout the book evidences of the attitudes 
that are clearly and extensively expressed at the end. However, even accepting 
the idea that the ending is inconsistent, an important question remains: Why 
did Heller feel impelled to contrive a happy ending and to paste it on to a work 
which had given no reason for any sort of hope for a way out of the nightmare? 
Speaking in 1968, Heller said that Catch-22 was really about Vietnam rather 
than World War II, “The ridiculous war I felt lurking in the future when I 
wrote the book.”? I believe that the book has more to do with World War II 
than Heller and most of his critics are willing to acknowledge. For all of the 
savagery of his attack on the military bureaucracy, Heller never attacks the 
war itself or its goals. In fact, one of his main quarrels with the military bureau- 
cracy is that it is doing a lousy job of achieving what should be its main goal: 
winning the war. Colonel Cathcart spends hours devising ways of getting a 
story about himself into the Saturday Evening Post, General Peckem insists on 
tight bomb patterns because they look good in aerial photographs, Milo Minder- 
binder subordinates everything to his insatiable quest for speculative profits. 
As the final symbol of the distortion and perversion of goals, Scheisskopf, 
whose sole military concern is parades, is elevated to command. In deserting, 
Yossarian can be said to be helping the war effort in the long run by refusing 
to support those who have demonstrated their incompetence; his act is consis- 
tent with the broad goals of the war. 

Another important lesson to be drawn from the pattern ‘of Yossarian’s 
resistance concerns its style. The authorities begin to perceive Yossarian as a 
threat only when he begins to act crazy by doing such things as appearing 
naked to receive a medal, moaning during the briefing session before the raid 
on Avignon, and sitting naked in a tree during Snowden’s funeral. Before this, 
his protest had been more conventional. He had asked Doc Daneeka to ground 

` him, he had gone to the squadron commander, Major Major, with the same 
request, but had had no success. In these instances he found himself impaled 
on Catch-22, the pseudo-logical form of thinking that the military bureaucracy 
used to protect and perpetuate itself. Catch-22 enabled the system to absorb, 
- blunt, or deflect ordinary protest; in fact, it seems to be a literary version of 
what came to be known as co-optation. Yossarian succeeds in escaping Catch- 
22 by devising modes of protest which those in authority do not expect, which 
their institutions are unequipped to deal with, which take them unaware. 

It is instructive to consider Orr in this context. Orr is a pilot who has great 
technical skill, but appears vacant, helpless, perhaps slightly mad. He keeps 
getting himself shot down over the Mediterranean and only giggles inanely 
when questioned about his peculiar affinity for water. In the end, of course, we 
discover that he has been practicing his escape. His ineptitude is a masquerade 
to deceive the authorities; since he does not protest, they do not see him as a 
threat to the system. It is only overt rebels like Yossarian who are dangerous. 
Ultimately, Orr is perhaps the most dangerous of all, for he proves that it is 
possible to buck the system and win. Conventional protest can be handled by 
Catch-22 (even at. the end Cathcart and Korn have plans for dealing with 
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Yossarian if he does not accept their terms), but the system cannot handle the 
new, unconventional strategy developed by Orr. 

From this perspective, Catch-22 seems almost to be a handbook for the 
protest movements of the early 1960s. The distinctive feature of these move- 
ments was not that they were directed toward new goals, based upon new 
ideologies, or addressed to the solution of new problems, but rather that they 
employed new styles of protest: the sit-in (not entirely new but never employed 
in the widespread fashion of the ’60s), freedom rides, direct action, non- 
violent resistance, the community organizing of the early years of the SDS, the 
idea of participatory democracy. At the same time, there was a tendency to 
avoid explicit ideological commitments and the discussion of long-term blue- 
prints for the wholesale reconstruction of society. The goals of the movements 
were immediate and concrete: the integration of a particular lunch counter or 
waiting room, bringing people in a particular neighborhood together in order 
to achieve specific improvements in the neighborhood. 

Here we find another connection with the protest strategy exemplified in 
Catch-22. From the perspective of 1968, Josh Greenfield has argued that the 
protest of Catch-22 is relatively mild? Yossarian, after all, is not trying to 
overthrow the military bureaucracy or subvert Milo Minderbinder’s M and M 
Enterprises; he is simply trying to stay alive, to save himself, to get to Sweden. 
Similarly, the goals of the protest movements of the early *60s were limited, 
concrete, and realizable. The strategy was to choose a target which one could 
hit, to fight a battle one could win. Thereby, while the protesters might not be 
able to remake the system entirely, they would be able to bring about a series 
of changes which would gradually transform it into something which would 
begin to resemble what it ought to have been. 

In considering Slaughterhouse V, we enter a completely different world. The 
book concerns the adventures of Billy Pilgrim, an infantryman captured during 
the Battle of the Bulge, taken across Germany as a prisoner of war and im- 
prisoned in Dresden, where he lives through the fire bombing that destroyed 
the city and killed approximately 130,000 people. Afterwards, he returns home 
to Ilium, New York, where he becomes a successful optometrist, enters into a 
marriage which is happy by conventional standards, is picked up in a flying 
saucer and taken to the planet Tralfamadore where he is imprisoned with a 
female movie star named Montana Wildhack, and somewhere along the line 
“comes unstuck in time.” 

It is possible to read Catch-22 as a political fable, but it is not appropriate 
to approach Slaughterhouse V in this fashion. Vonnegut’s concerns and vision 
are essentially religious rather than political. In Catch-22 the central problem 
is how the individual may survive in a hostile system, find methods of beating 
it or changing it. Vonnegut’s central concern, not only in Slaughterhouse V, 
but in most of the rest of his novels, is the relationship between man and his 
own nature or between man and God. He is trying to come to terms with the 
dichotomy between man and whatever it is that is Epona for the universe 
being organized the way it is. 
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However, if one does read Slaughterhouse V as a political fable, the moral 
is clear: The individual is a pawn of forces he cannot control, and all he can 
hope to do is to learn to accept, be kind, and to love. Billy Pilgrim is mired in 
his fate. Even his ability to travel in time does him no good; it does not contri- 
bute to his freedom or his happiness; it affords him no way of escaping from or 
controlling the absurdity, injustice, or brutality of the world; it simply places 
him in the midst of a system of recurring cyclical patterns which confirm the 
lesson he learns during his captivity on Tralfamadore: Everything that is now, 
always was, and always will be. In other words, everything is unchangeable. 
Knowing this, Billy’s one major effort to have an effect on his world is to be- 
come a crusader for the Tralfamadorian message that it is futile to struggle 
against one’s fate, trying to teach others what he has learned for himself, that 
the only wise course is to learn to accept things as they are. 

Note that the subtitle of the book is “The Children’s Crusade.” Overtly, this 
subtitle is intended to reinforce the book’s antiwar theme, but it does more than 
that. It indicates Vonnegut’s belief that all crusades are children’s crusades. 
, Indeed all crusades are childish, first because they are futile gestures, mere play- 

acting having no consequences except for the possible release of the aggressive 
fantasies of those who participate in them, not a wholly desirable occurrence, 
second because all men are childish, dependent, at the mercy of forces beyond 
their control. One cannot control one’s fate, so one should simply allow things 
to happen; one will probably be better off in the long run; this is the way to 
make life reasonably tolerable. 

This overt message is reinforced by the tone of the book. Both Heller and 
Vonnegut have been called black humorists, and Catch-22, whatever else it 
may be, is a very funny book. Slaughterhouse V, on the other hand, does not 
provoke laughter. The dominant mood is, rather, sadness, resigned sadness, 
and compassion for most of the characters in the book. In addition, while 

- there are more laughs in Catch-22, there are.also more violence and horror 
than in Slaughterhouse V. The latter certainly does not lack horrifying events 
—there is nothing in Catch-22 comparable to the extent of the death and 
devastation produced by the Dresden raid—but the raid does occur offstage; 
we do not see it, only its aftermath. It is not so much an event in the novel as 
its setting, its premise. In Catch-22 the death of a single individual, Snowden, 
is presented with more dramatic intensity, in a more shocking fashion, than the 
death of 130,000 people in Dresden. And this difference in dramatic intensity 
is characteristic of the books as wholes. There is far more dramatic contrast in 
Catch-22 than Slaughterhouse V. In fact, it seems that Vonnegut is deliberately 
writing in a monotone, flattening dramatic rises and falls so as to make one 
event seem approximately as important as any other event, tending to produce 
the impression that the sequence of events adds up to nothing more than one 
damn thing after another. There is climactic action and intensity in Catch-22 
because there are discernible goals for action; things move in a particular 
direction. In Slaughterhouse V they do not; things move in cycles; there is no 
progress. 

Catch-22 is more invested with feeling, with fear, terror, and at the end, 
exultation, because Yossarian feels himself to be free in a way that Billy is not 
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and cannot be. Because he is free, he is responsible, and therefore to a degree, 
guilty. Billy weeps, breaking into tears at odd moments for no apparent reason, 
but Yossarian fears and agonizes over his inability to help Snowden, over his 
decision to go in a second time over Ferrara, over his failure to help the victims 
he sees in his walk through Rome. Billy simply walks through things, feeling 
compassion for the sufferings of others, but not feeling guilt because he is not 
guilty; he knows he is not responsible. He feels no moral pressure beyond the 
necessity of being nice to other people. Yossarian’s goals are wider. “Someone 
had to do something sometime. Every victim Was a culprit, every culprit a 
victim, and somebody had to stand up sometime to break the lousy chain of 
inherited habit that was imperiling them all” (p. 414). Thus, while Heller 
preaches the ethic of action, involvement, and responsibility, Vonnegut preaches 
the ethic of passivity, tolerance, and love. 

A large part of this difference stems from the different angles of vision em- 
ployed by the two men. Heller’s vision is essentially political. As noted before, 
the central problem of Catch-22 is the attempts of the individual to survive in 
a hostile bureaucratic system. Vonnegut’s vision, on the other hand, is religious, 
or perhaps more accurately, cosmic. Yossarian is contending against a human 
conspiracy; if there is a conspiracy against Billy, it is a cosmic one; if there is a 
system for him to fight against, it is the whole universe; there are no bad guys 
for him to defeat, except, perhaps, God. Indeed, Billy is not even engaged in a 
contest, for there can be no contest where there is no possibility of victory. 
For Yossarian, to survive constitutes a victory. For Billy, survival is not crucial, 
for he is fully aware of the inevitability of death; the manner of its coming is 
a rather trivial issue and makes little difference in the total economy of the 
universe. All he can hope for is a few good moments in life to cherish. Indeed, 
from the more general, more cosmic, more universal view that Vonnegut takes, 
the victories won by Heller’s character may very well turn out to be defeats, 

Some critics have noted that Yossarian has no guarantee that his future in 
Sweden will be unrelievedly happy.!! But the point is that Heller stops short 
of considering that problem. After saying that Yossarian has achieved a victory, 
temporary and limited though it may prove to be in the end, he stops. The point 
he leaves the reader with is that Yossarian has taken a decisive step in his quest 
for survival and that this is enough. For Vonnegut, however, it would not be 
enough. He would go on to consider what happens to Yossarian in Sweden 
and would stress that in the end Yossarian’s apparent victory is indeed tempo- 
rary and limited. Thus, while Heller offers instruction in how we may achieve 
solutions to our problems, Vonnegut offers perspectives on’ how we may learn 
to live tolerably in a world we cannot change. 

Let us now see how these conclusions are reflected in the political culture of 
the 1960’s. Advocates of various types of social change began the decade with 
feelings of openness and optimism, with the firm belief that through proper 
strategies change was possible, that, in fact, there was a moral imperative to 
work for improvements, and that to shirk this responsibility was to become a 
partner in guilt. (“If you are not part of the solution, you are part of the 
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problem.”) It was a period of activism, vigor. By the end of the decade, much 
of this feeling had eroded. The early advances of the civil rights movement, the 
freedom rides, the sit-ins, the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 had not, after all, destroyed racism and inequality. The apparent ideal- 
ism manifested in the Peace Corps and the Alliance for Progress had somehow 
been swallowed up in the jungles of Southeast Asia. The sense of reawakened 
commitment, energy, almost euphoria, produced by the New Frontier and the 
Great Society had not resulted in effective assaults on poverty and urban blight. 
Instead, defense spending and corporate profits had soared. The nation’s ideal- 
ism and energy seemed to have been diverted into the polluted channels of 
power politics. The lesson which many drew was this: We have struggled, but 
we have not overcome; political solutions have failed; the system is not ame- 
nable to change by normal methods. 

As a consequence, the theoretical orientation of the protest movement 
changed. In the beginning, it had been based upon the assumption that desir- 
able results could be achieved by concentrating on specific problems, but since 
this approach had apparently not worked, a new conviction grew steadily in 
strength: it is not the specific evil to which we must address ourselves, but the 
evil of the whole system; the specific is simply a reflection of the general and 
cannot be changed without a change in the system as a whole. It is not racism, 
poverty, the war, the impersonality of the university which must be destroyed, 
but the system which has produced and which is responsible for perpetuating 
all of these. It is necessary, after all, to overthrow M and M, Enterprises.” 

. But what, exactly, can we do to make the necessary changes? There were 
two general answers to this question. One was to reject the reformist approach 
and to adopt an explicitly revolutionary stance. Part of this transformation 
involved the decay of the earlier attitude of ideological spontaneity and open- 
endedness and the corresponding growth of a tendency to become locked into 
rigid theoretical abstractions. More important than this new dogmatism, how- 
ever, was a new attitude toward violence. As the sense of a system open to 
change through political action constricted, it was replaced with bitterness and 
frustration at the ineffectiveness of previous efforts and at the inertia of that 
system, and violence began to seem increasingly appropriate, not so much as 
a rational instrument of change, but as an expression of rage. In fact, the 
escalation of violence may be seen as a rejection of activism in that its purpose 
was not so much to transform society in any specific way as to express, as 
eloquently as possible, one’s personal disgust. This is why so much of the 
violence of the Weathermen seems random and irrational. It is not that it was 
without purpose—it had a very real purpose—but that purpose was not political 
but moral, not to produce any specific institutional change, but to “bear wit- 
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ness” in the religious sense to their beliefs and especially the depth of their 
commitment to them." 

The second general response was to alter the field of operations, to take 
dissent out of the political realm, and to move more and more into the realm 
of culture and lifestyle, to switch, in short, from political to cultural radicalism. 
Of course, cultural radicalism had existed earlier in the decade, but the em- 
phasis swung toward it more and more as time went on. Cultural radicalism is 
not, of course, a movement. It has no program, no organization, no set of 
goals. It is rather an orientation, shared by a highly diverse group of people, 
many of whom have programs and ideologies which are different from and 
perhaps even contradictory to those held by others in the group. We may 
distinguish two broad types of cultural radicalism. One is made up of those 
who believe that their program of cultural radicalism, whatever it is, will pro- 
duce changes in society. Usually, they feel that the changes produced will be 
broad and sweeping, revolutionary in fact, transforming the entire society in 
fundamental ways. Like the revolutionary political groups, they accept the 
proposition that piecemeal social change and reformist tactics are not adequate 
to deal with the problems of society, and that more basic alterations are neces- 
sary. They differ in that what they want to see changed is not so much institu- 
tions as values, and their field of action is culture rather than politics. The 
Yippies are the best illustration of this tendency. Their lifestyle was their ideol- 
ogy; craziness was their goal; the medium of their protest, with its outrageous 
humor, was their message. 

The other strand in cultural radicalism we may call escapist. The operating 
premise here is that society as a whole is probably too corrupt, too massive, 
too entrenched in injustice or simple inertia, to be effectively changed so as to 
remove its life-denying characteristics. The goal then became not the transfor- 
mation of society but the achievement of salvation for oneself in the interstices 
of or entirely separated from a mad, debased, and dangerous society. If we 
cannot prevent the building from burning, we can at least flee from the flames. 

There are several manifestations of this form of cultural radicalism. The turn 
toward various forms of mysticism, eastern religions, astrology, the I Ching 
bespeaks a rejection of the pseudo-rationality upon which contemporary society 
is based and an attempt to discover and get in tune with the forces that deter- 
mine what happens in the universe, since it is obvious that we do not and can- 
not control it. Similarly the commune movement of the late sixties was not 
usually intended to provide examples of a better life to the rest of the world, 
but simply to afford refuges from the outside world for commune members. 
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Communes were exclusive rather than inclusive in their tactics, protective 
rather than exemplary in their goals.!° Encounter sessions and T-groups multi- 
plied in order to enable the individual to become more aware of himself and 
thus make it possible for him to manipulate himself into a more suitable rela- 
tionship with his surroundings. In all these manifestations, thé watchword was, 
“Go with the flow, let it happen.” Pretensions to mastery were surrendered, 
and quasi-Taoism became the preferred strategy for living. Connected with 
these was a quest for immediacy and authenticity of experience and a tendency 
to reject goal-oriented behavior and the whole idea of deferred gratification. 

To recapitulate, then, Catch-22, read as a political fable, offers a moral which 
is completely consistent with the morally involved, activist, reformist orientation 
of the early ’60s; the system is brutal, unjust,.and irrational, but it is also vulne- 
rable. It is run by other human beings, and tliey are both identifiable and fallible; 
therefore, effective resistance by the individual may be possible. We must, how- 
ever, be careful in our choice of methods of resistance; we must devise methods 
which those in authority do not expect, which their institutions are unequipped to 
deal with, which will take them unaware. Unconventionality in one’s style of 
resistance is of value in itself. Also of value is the example of resistance. Even 
minimal success, even thé mere fact of having declared oneself in opposition, 
will encourage others to resist, and there is-always the possibility that some- 
one will devise an effective strategy. Even if that strategy results only in one’s 
own salvation as a direct consequence, it may have important indirect conse- 
quences in that it may encourage others to: undertake their own forms of 

. resistance. “= 

Vonnegut stands in a somewhat different: and-more complex relationship to 
the politico-cultural climate which surrounds him. On the one hand, he ex- 
presses the more chastened view. of the possibilities of political change through 
individual action that had become widely’ prevalent at the end of the ’60s. 
Echoing the cultural radicals’ idea that society cannot be significantly changed 
unless men’s minds and hearts are changed first, he exemplifies the decay of 
reformist hopes, just as Heller. had earlier exemplified their full flowering. On 
the other hand, Vonnegut also reacts against certain tendencies in the protest 
movement of the later *60s, especially the tendency toward apocalyptic 
utopianism. His universe is one in which the basic rule is moral relativism. 
There are no villains in Slaughterhouse V, or indeed in any of his other works. 
Of course he has moral values, but unlike Heller, he does not feel that the lines 
between good and evil can be drawn with absolute precision. Further, he feels 
that those who draw such lines are likely only to cause suffering in the long run. 
He attacks all pretensions to dominance, mastery, and control based upon 
convictions of righteous certitude. He is preaching against America’s attempt 
to control the destiny of Southeast Asia, but he is also preaching against those 
who gave up the hope of achieving limited, immediate, proximate goals in favor 
of trying to achieve sweeping changes and impose their own vision of the good 
society, through revolutionary violence if necessary. The Green Berets are not 
his only targets; so are the Weathermen. 
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In many ways, Vonnegut’s view has much in common with the orientation of 
the counter-culture as described by Theodore Roszak.?* According to this view, 
science, technology, and technocratic rationality are tools for the manipulation 
of things and people in a search for short-run solutions to those problems 
defined as susceptible of solution by those techniques. This obsessively narrow 
concern with such problems and téchniques ignores the long-term consequences 
of those acts. For this overemphasis on rationality, we must substitute a re- 
awakened belief in the intuitive, mystical powers of the individual. The vision 
and the search turn inward. The external world is the province of the techno- 
crats, the bureaucrats, the manipulators, so lét us take the internal world for 
ours. We may not reform society, but at least we will not hurt others; our 
individual search for peace and tranquility in a regimented, manipulated, 
absurd world will not destroy the chance of others to do the same. While sym- 
pathetic to this view, Vonnegut would find in it a tendency toward oversimplifi- 
cation. He would certainly agree that man’s enslavement to science and the 
machine holds dangers of dehumanization and worse—this, in fact, is the main 
theme of two of his novels, Player Piano and Cat’s Cradle—but he would also 
emphasize that the rejection of technology does not guarantee salvation. For 
Vonnegut, like Hawthorne, the human heart is the fundamental problem, and 
any change that does not alter man himself will be inconsequential. 

In this connection, we may note that Vonnegut is not totally committed to 
the idea that the individual cannot change his society. Indeed, he writes out of 
a conviction that artists can have an impact on their world. Art has a purpose 
to him, and it is an important one, but it is essentially passive. The artist can 
change the system, but only at the price of not becoming part of it, only by 
giving up the hope of affecting it directly. Vonnegut has said that his purpose 
as a writer is to get people before they become generals and presidents and 
“poison their minds with humanity.”!”’ But this works only on those who have 
not yet become generals and presidents, not on those who are generals and 
‘presidents already. Another way of saying this is that the artist’s function is to 
provide society with new perspectives, to change people’s angle of vision, not 
to preach direct cures, not to offer prescriptions for social ills, but to point 
out ‘their existence and to provide new diagnostic techniques. While this is 
certainly an important, even a vital, function, and while it may over time lead 
to significant social changes, one must recognize that the artist’s influence is 
likely to be indirect and gradual rather than direct and immediate. The artist’s 
effectiveness as a reformer is limited; substantial improvements, if they can be 
achieved at all, can be achieved only in the long run, probably a very long run. 
In the meantime, Vonnegut says, we should be kind, be tolerant, and seize 
upon and cherish the few moments of simple pleasure that come our way. It is 
significant that the high point of Billy Pilgrim’s life is the nap he takes in the 
back of a wagon a few days after the destruction of Dresden. So much have the 
horizons of hope shrunk from Catch-22 to Slaughterhouse V. oO 


16. Theodore Roszak, The Making of a Counter Culture: Reflections on the Technocratic 
Society and Its Youthful Opposition (Garden City, 1969), especially pp. 205-38. 

17. Quoted in Robert Scholes, “A Talk with Kurt Vonnegut, Jr.,’’ in Jerome Klinkowitz 
and John Somer, The Vonnegut Statement (New York, 1973), p. 107. 
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In his assessment of the fictional achievement 
in the novel of American politics, Epps finds that 
the serious works in the genre have been far 
outnumbered by the sensational roman 4 clef, 
written with an eye on the publishing industry’s 
big buck. Yet, “whatever the perils of literary 
fashion,” concludes the author, “the material 
is too good to resist.” Mr. Epps is a staff writer 
for Potomac, The Washington Post’s Sunday 
magazine. 


its narrative subject matter the gaudy mechanics of the American electoral 

and governmental process—has traditionally been something of a poor 
relation in our country’s literary family: usually apologetic, sometimes a bit 
cringing, ever eager to defend its right to be included and heard. The reasons for 
this are manifold. To begin with, the literary subgenre which concerns itself 
with the workings of our democratic system has consistently been the first refuge 
. of literary hacks. The “political novel” is, in the critical view, usually a sensa- 
` tional roman à clef, written with an eye on the publishing industry’s big buck; 
and much of what is published every year fits this definition—e.g., the works of 
Allen Drury, Spiro Agnew, Gore Vidal, etc. 

But beyond its poor reputation, the novel of the American political system 
poses unusual problems both for writer and reader alike. A faint air of unreality 
clings to the subject matter. One need only compare the average American 
“political novel” —which is likely to concern itself chiefly with a Presidential 
contender’s sexual habits or marital problems—with the enormous achieve- 
ment of European writers wrestling with political themes. Historically, however, 
it is easy to understand why American political fiction has taken a different 
direction than that of Europe, whose greatest contemporary works can be 
classified under George Orwell’s term of “concentration camp literature.” 

‘Joseph Blotner, the most persistent student of American political fiction, 
explains the disparity: 


Ts novel of American politics—by which I mean the novel which takes as 


From the time when the United States attained its independence until the end 
of the first quarter of this century, it possessed a relatively stable set of doc- 
trines and frames of reference [compared to those existing in Europe] within 
which the individual led his political life. Although American parties rose and 
declined, although the Union was preserved, its borders expanded, and inter- 
national responsibility accepted, this evolution was orderly and limited com- 
pared to that which occurred in Europe. The Declaration of Independence, 


‘Reprinted by permission from The Virginie Quarterly Review, Winter 1979. 
Copyright © 1979 by The Virginia Quarterly Review. 
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the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights provided a stable yet sufficiently 
flexible political framework....[while Europe underwent] violent changes not 
only in theory but in the actual form of government. It is not unnatural then 
that American political novels range over a relatively narrower area, with 
their main emphasis on local or national subjects, while those of European 
authors delineate changing, conflicting, and radically different ideologies and 
resultant -events. 


-  Blotner evidently feels that this problem has been solved by the coming of the 

New Deal. But while his explanation gives the shape of the problem, it funda- 
mentally misses the point. In fact, since the ’30s, the official “set of doctrines 
and frames of reference” of American political life have not undergone funda- 
mental revision. Just as before, our political system claims to be based directly 
on the magnificent documents which Blotner cites—and to say that these pro- 
vide, or ever provided, a “stable yet sufficiently flexible political framework” for 
the nation’s political life seriously understates the perceptual problem involved 
in any attempt to see the American political system as it is. 

It is this perceptual problem which underlies the curious failures and achieve- 
ments of the novel of American politics; it is central not only to the under- 
standing of our political literature but of our national life as well. 

The problem arises because the United States remains unique among nations 
in that it was founded not on existing social and property relations, evolving . 
into national or constitutional forms, but upon abstract ideas which have then 
been adapted to cover not one but several entirely new nations in the fullest 
economic, social, and geographical senses of the word. It does not arise solely 
out of the well-known fact that the United States, a nation founded on princi- 
ples and laws, has grown into a continental and oceanic empire through a series 
of grossly illegal land and power grabs (beginning with the Louisiana Purchase, 
engineered by the old “‘strict constructionist,” Thomas Jefferson himself). Nor 
do the dimensions of the problem become fully clear through the well-worn 
incongruity of asking if either Jefferson or his Federalist adversary, Hamilton, 
would recognize his constitutional offspring in the current Federal giant which 
numbers among its creatures the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission, the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

The problem of perceiving the American political system over time is that 
the country has gone through at least four full-scale revolutions—the Jack- 
sonian, in which the ideal of popular democracy first gained’ national as- 
cendancy; the Civil War, in which the industrial culture of the North violently 
suppressed the competing agrarian civilization of the South; the New Deal, 
in which the laissez-faire state was abolished and replaced by the crude begin- 
nings of a social democracy; and the racial, political, and social upheavals of 
the °60s, in which the future of American imperialism was violently disput- 
ed, with results still unassessable today. 

Clearly here is a history into which the novelist of political themes can sink 
his teeth; year for year, it is as majestic, violent, and portentous as any in the — 
world. Blotner to the contrary notwithstanding, American history offers ‘the 
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opportunity, at least, to “delineate changing, conflicting, and radically different 
ideologies and resultant events.” 

Yet viewed from the angle of our political system a maddening mirage arises: 
All of these revolutionary changes have occurred within a political framework 
which has managed to appear miraculously undisturbed by their passage. 
From Jefferson’s time to the present, our system of political conventions, 
national elections, national legislature, and courts have preserved almost 
absolute continuity. 

Of course, revolutionary change in American history has been accompanied 
(as it must always be) by blatant illegalities: Jackson contemptuously bidding 
the Supreme Court to enforce its own edicts, Lincoln disrupting and imprison- 
ing the elected leaders of Missouri and Maryland, Lyndon Johnson rigging the 
1968 Democratic Convention. But while the Jaw has been broken again and 
again, what has not snapped is the supreme self-confidence of American consti- 
tutional institutions: each fresh outrage against law and principle has been 
immediately branded as an anomaly, then, in history’s mind, ameliorated, 
mitigated, explained, and finally forgotten, leaving the continuity of the consti- 
tutional tradition serenely undisturbed. 

This perceptual problem has a curious effect on the serious novelist, whose 
peculiar task it is to seek the truth about individuals and institutions which lie 
about and to themselves. On the one hand, he or she sees the magnificent 
lawless brawling spectacle of American civil society; on the other, the un- 
assailable truths which we hold to be self-evident, the sonorous abstractions 
on which our republican life professes to be based. The two are alleged to, be 
directly, organically related; they are not. One claims to govern the other by 
a system of laws and principles comprehensible to any eighth-grader with a 
state-approved civics textbook; it is a false claim. Like the character out of 
song and story who sets out to find America, the novelist seeking the truth 
about our political life can never reach his goal by following the approved 
intellectual channels, He finds instead a congeries of diverse, conflicting com- 
munities, living by their own organic laws, while over them all, bright and 
insubstantial as Noah’s rainbow, arch the mighty, meaningless words of the 
Republic’s founders, at once all-important and irrelevant to the lives beneath. 

The resulting cognitive dissonance can prove for the novelist frustrating or 
tremendously exciting. Many of those who perceive the divorce between the 
mechanics of our political system and the reality of our national life simply 
turn away from use of the political system in their works—e.g., John Dos 
Passos, America’s greatest political novelist, who considered the electoral and 
legislative systems almost unworthy of inclusion in his first and greatest attempt 
to portray American civil society. In the U.S.A. trilogy, despite Dos Passos’s 
descriptions of war, class conflict, and economic, social, and technological 
change, the political system itself appears only briefly, and in burlesque form. 

Others react to the split by succumbing to the false glamor of American 
politics, which is precisely its appearance of being a delightful pastime totally 
divorced from civil society. These writers create from political subject matter 
a sort of American fantasy world with no more substance than the Old World 
- stories of elves and leprechauns. A premier example of this genre is Edwin 
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O’Connor’s The Last Hurrah, a charming and occasionally moving story of the 
fall of an old-style ‘political boss based loosely on Boston Mayor James Michael 
Curley. The book in the end fails to affect the reader deeply because the author 
portrays an election in which nothing is at stake beyond the obvious simple 
question of who shall be mayor, who shall ride in a police-escorted limousine, 
who shall appoint the fire commissioner and greet jazz musicians with keys to 
the city. This is the level-of perception of the average newspaper reader. To’ 
succeed in transforming political subject matter into serious fictional achieve- 
ment, the novelist must perceive, or, equally valid, invent, meanings more 
profound for the events he describes. 

Another similar failure, at orice more abject and on a grander scale, is the 
series of Washington “novels” by Allen Drury beginning with Advise and 
Consent. Drury has a rudimentary grasp of narration and characterization 
(although as his series progresses, his Cold War paranoia overwhelms his 
meager literary skill, rendering the later books pathetic and unreadable). But 
he fails utterly to perceive that the Washington scene he describes in such 
encyclopedic detail bears any relation at all to any actual American society 
beyond the District borders. Thus, despite Drury’s elaborate show of taking 
us behind closed doors, into secret conferences, and finally even into the very 
cerebral arteries of the President of the United States, the reader puts down a 
Drury novel with no new perception of the nation’s capital, the nature of power, 
‘or the human drama of American government. ` 

But despite the long string of failures, and the apologetic air which hangs 
over the genre, a case can be made that the workings of the American political 
system provide ample and unique opportunities for the serious novelist to | 
exercise his skills, and that there continues to be a healthy tradition of high 
fictional achievement by those writers who have chosen to meet head-on the 
perceptual difficulty outlined above. l 

The serious novel of American politics, in one way or another, takes as its 
jumping-off place exactly this confusion about American politics—the fact that 
our political system, as outlined by civics textbooks, newspapers, and television, 
does not in fact constitute a system for the actual exchange of power, but a 
metaphor, an almost artistic construct, overlaid on, and used as explanation 
for, real power transactions which occur in the civil society and are then given 
ex post facto constitutional sanction. Lincoln’s defiance of habeas corpus, 
Johnson’s subversion of the political system to further an illegal imperialist war, 
may form the realities of our political life; the Emancipation Proclamation and 
the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution are the more seemly appearance. This ability 
to reconcile brutal reality and fastidious appearance is the peculiar genius of 
the American political mind, and offers a partial explanation for the admirable 
durability of our constitutional system. 

Similarly, exploration of the gap between appearance and reality—in viat 
ever form it may commend itself to the literary artist—is the genius of the 
serious novel of American politics. Our political system is, in faet, already a 
literary device—a metaphor, based on a document—and the novelist has full 
power to use it as a metaphor for anything he chooses, whether his concerns 
be political, moral, philosophical, or spiritual. . 
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Henry Adams used the frantic corruption of the Gilded Age as a metaphor 
for a drama of manners and morals and in the process constructed a satire of 
post-Civil War Washington which is the parent of both the Washington novel 
and the larger genre of novels of politics. Democracy tells the story of» Mrs. 
Madeleine Lightfoot Lee, widow of a Northern member of the “Virginia Lee” 
family. “American to the tips of her fingers,” Mrs. Lee moves to Washington 
following her bereavement, “bent upon getting to the heart of the great Ame- 
rican mystery of democracy and government.” 

At the novel’s beginning, Mrs. Lee’s knowledge of the American system 
roughly approximates that ofour hypothetical eighth-grader: 


Certainly she could not have repeated the list of Presidents in their order, 
but she knew that the Constitution divided the government into Executive, 
Legislative, and Judiciary; she was aware that the President, the Speaker, 
and the Chief Justice were important personages... 


But she is soon embroiled in the far more complex reality, and finds it “a 
maze of personal intrigue, [a] wilderness of stunted natures where no straight 
road was to be found, but only the tortuous and aimless tracks of beasts and 
things that crawl.” Indeed, so confusing and dangerous is Gilded Age political 
reality that Mrs. Lee finds her own virtuous self in danger of being sucked 
into the marsh and made a corrupt player in the political game. 

The agent of Mrs. Lee’s near-damnation is Sen. Silas P. Ratcliffe, a grand 
and memorable fictional type of the Gilded Age spoilsman. Scholars speculate 
that Ratcliffe was modeled on Rep. Thaddeus Stevens, Sen. James G. Blaine, 
or’ Treasury Secretary G.S. Boutwell; whatever his ancestry, in Adams’s hands 
he is rendered impressive, amusing, and thoroughly unprincipled. _ 

Ratcliffe himself provides a succinct summary of one of the book’s major 
themes, the question of how democratic principles have survived the century 
since their enunciation. He is reproached by a critic who invokes the incorrup- 
tible memory of George Washington, and Ratcliffe briskly Pee that things 
have changed: 


“If Washington were President now, he would have to learn our ways or lose 

. the next election. Only fools and theorists imagine that our society can be 

. handled with gloves or long poles. One must make one’s self part of it. If 
virtue won’t answer our purpose, we must use vice. 


As Adams knew, things had indeed changed since Washington’s day: The 
mammoth upheaval of civil war had shaken American society and left no part 
of it unchanged, and the American constitutional state had survived only 
because leaders like Abraham Lincoln had shown no reluctance to break and 
“mangle its most sacred laws when need arose. 

This conflict is illustrated by Ratcliffe’s frank explanation to Mrs. Lee of the 
origins of his remarkable ethical flexibility. As Governor of Illinois during the 
war, he explains, he found himself faced with the prospect that the state’s 
electoral vote would go to the peace ticket headed by Democratic Presidential 
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candidate George McClelland, “‘by fraud, as we thought, although, fraud or 
not, we were bound to save it. Had Illinois been lost then, we should certainly 
have lost the Presidential election, and with it probably the Union.” 

` Ratcliffe’s response to the crisis, he explains, was simply to falsify the election 
returns, thus—in his self-serving explanation—clinching Lincoln’s reelection. 
He defies Mrs. Lee to censure him; she cannot, nor, seemingly, can Adams. 
However, given this glimpse of the conflict between liberal principle and the 
demands of civil society, Mrs. Lee is drawn into a moral relativism which places 
her own personal future in peril. Having abandoned the pristine image of © 
George Washington as the ideal statesman, she finds herself, to her own sur- 
prise, magnetically attracted to the unscrupulous but dynamic Ratcliffe. He, 
for his part, determines that she would make a superb asset in his planned run 
for the Presidency, and determines to win her hand by fair means or foul. 

She is saved from a disastrous marriage by the doomed virtue of John Car- 
tington, who, as a defeated rebel, symbolizes the vanished purity of George 
Washington and the other Virginians who helped found the Republic. Carring- 
ton provides Mrs. Lee with documented .proof that Ratcliffe has sold his 
Senate vote for personal] gain. 

Confronted with this evidence, Ratcliffe replies with an impudent parody of 
his defense of vote-stealing in time of civil war: The bribe maney was needed 
` for the Republican party; had it not been forthcoming, the postwar election 
might have been lost, the party of the rebels elected, and the gains of the civil 
war lost. Mrs. Lee realizes that he has passed beyond the extraordinary mo- 
ment when radical action is needed, retaining not his principles, but only his 
ability to justify law-breaking for any end, personal or political, and that she 
herself has nearly been drawn into his web of self-serving delusion. She refuses 
him and leaves America to explore the Old World, concluding that “she had 
got to the bottom of this business of democratic government, and found out 
that it was nothing more than government of any other kind.” 

Democracy is a brilliant exposition of the theme of the innocent in politics, 
and punctured for its time the self-righteous constitutional cloak of the lawless 
growth of postwar American society. Yet it does not end as a condemnation of 
American democracy, for Adams tells the reader that, despite the ghastly flaws 
he has depicted in our constitutional system, “on this plank, which experience 
and religion long since condemned as rotten, mistake or not, men have thus far 
floated far better by its aid than the popes did with their prettier principle; so 
that it will be a long time yet before society repents” of the democratic 
experiment. 


I 


John Dos Passos was the next great innovator of the American political 
novel. As previously noted, he found the gaudy theatrics of the electoral system 
almost completely unworthy of inclusion in his masterpiece, the U.S.A. trilogy. 
But in District of Columbia, his sprawling second trilogy cavering the Depression 
and Second World War years, he does turn to the pageant of the political 
system. The metaphorical use here is two-fold; for Dos Passos, politics at once 
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reflects the changes then taking place in American civil society—the conflict of 
classes, the struggle against Fascism, and the rise of the flawed social democracy 
of the New Deal—and serves to illuminate the personal and moral dilemmas 
of his characters. 

The first novel of District of Columbia, Adventures of a Young Man, does 
not deal with the political system in action; but its brilliantly told story of the 
exemplary life and sacrificial death of Glenn Spottswood, labor organizer and 
renegade communist, provides the moral. framework against which the remain- 
_ ing two volumes, Number One and The Grand Design, have their fictional move- 
ment. Glenn is a fighter for people and principles, who champions the cause of 
the working class and communism in the face of brutal state repression, but 
he proves unable to trim his conscience to fit the mercurial wishes of the party’s 
Stalinist masters. Expelled from the CP, he volunteers to fight against Fascism 
in Spain. Instead, he is arrested by his own side as “Trotsky-Fascist,” sent 
unarmed against Fascist guns, and killed. 

Number One, the story of the rise and fall of a populist demagogue modeled 
closely on Huey Long, also tells of the personal disintegration of Tyler Spotts- 
wood, Glenn’s cynical older brother, who is unable to find the moral center to 
which his brother adhered for better or worse. Dos Passos returns in this novel 
to the kind of formal experimentation which made U.S.A. such an influential 
work of American literature; he intersperses his narrative with italicized sections 
sketching the lives of ordinary Americans experiencing the rapid changes sweep- 
ing society in the early ’30s. Chief among the changes he cites is the rise of 
radio broadcasting and its attendant national marketing and public-relations 
structure as an economic, cultural, and political force; Number One concerns 
itself in large part with the ways in which broadcasting had changed the reality 
of the political system while leaving the appearance intact. 

Radio is the crucial element in the career of Dos Passos’s Huey Long figure, 
Texas Sen. Homer “Chuck” Crawford, a brilliantly ambiguous political figure. 
He rises from obscure Congressman to Presidential contender by brilliant show- 
manship, using the techniques of American buncombe artists from P.T. Barnum 
to Father Coughlin. 

Crawford is a consciously archaic Southern politician in style, not for reasons 
of personal preference but because he has mastered the very contemporary 
business of public relations and media manipulation on a national scale. As 
Tyler Spottswood explains to the press during Chuck’s Senate campaign. 


We are putting on the most colorful campaign in years and we are going to 
all this trouble putting on the old-time stuff just to give you guys something 
to write about. I expect you to-break the story in the New York papers. 


And Crawford himself, while sweet-talking a blonde nightclub singer, ex- 
plains in all sincerity that they have much in common: “‘Sister, if I hadn’t gotten 
messed up in servin’ the public Pd a most likely been a nightclub entertainer 
myself.” ; 

Like Long, Crawford is involved in corrupt dealings; but even here the 
motif of politics-as-show-business is clear. He steals state oil leases, not primarily 


for personal gain, but to buy a radio station which will spread his gospel of - 
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“Every Man a Millionaire” —a share-the-wealth į program with which he hopes 
to be elected President. 

The best feature of the novel is Dos Passos’s s success at showing the tension 
within Crawford’s character between a genuine impulse toward social reform 
and an ugly egotism and ambition.. Although he sets out with a highly sophisti- 
cated concern for social justice (Dos Passos. permits him to drop his Bible- 
quoting corn-pone act long enough to discourse knowingly about Marx and 
Henry George), as the story progresses he degenerates into gangsterism, graft, 
and a proto-Fascist mentality, until at the story’s end he is riding around. in 
Chicago-style bulletproof limousine, denouncing the New Deal as a “Jew 
peddler’s ragbag of theories and pretenses.” 

` Tyler Spottswood is at once attracted to Crawford as a reformer and repelled 
by his bullying and corruption. Although it is Tyler’s intellectual ability which 
provides the theoretical underpinning for the “Every Man a Millionaire” pro- 
gram, Crawford abuses Tyler, humiliating him publicly, forcing him progres- 
sively into the roles of errand boy, valet, pimp, and bagman. Unable to break 
away from the stronger man, Tyler disintegrates into alcoholism. At the book’s 
end, Crawford has skillfully set him up to take the blame for the crooked oil 
deal. But when he is offered the chance to repudiate Crawford before a Federal 
grand jury and save himself by destroying his boss, Tyler is unable to break 
his feeling that he still might, in doing so, be “selling out” the populist cause 
and the possibility of genuine reform. 

Heavy in Tyler’s mind is the example of his brother, whose last letter from 
Spain asks Tyler to take up the cause of “not letting them sell out too much of 
the for the people and by the people part of the old-time United States way.” 
Set against Glenn Spottswood’s sacrifice, Number One is a devastating indict- 
ment of the American electoral process.as a hollow charade. This theme is most 
incisively stated by a reporter watching the national political convention at 
which Crawford makes his debut: 


` Give me the World’s Series any day. They are both in the bag, but at least 
a ballgame is good clean fun. 


As:befits its title, The Grand Design is.the most ambitious of the District of 
Columbia trilogy. Appearance and reality conflict again as Dos Passos contrasts 
the high stated ideals of the New Deal with what he saw as the bitter political 
and bureaucratic infighting and shoddy, coercive social policies behind them. 

. Once again, italicized sections are intercut with the main narrative to delineate 
American society as it passes through a full-scale social revolution under the 
leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt. To the people, FDR is a serene presence 
at political rallies, a supremely soothing voice on the again-ubiquitous radio: 


“the patroon: voice, the headmaster’s admonishing voice, the bedside doctor’s 
voice... You and I, the warm voice purred... Xou and I,’ the kind voice 
repeated...‘ But recovery ’—the insinuating voice coaxed—‘means something 
more...you and I... 


` .. But the reality Dos Passos saw behind the headmasterly image is shown in 
the far-ranging narrative sections, which center around two idealistic young 
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men, Millard Carroll and Paul Graves, who come to Washington to work for 
the New Deal. Their boss is Walker Watson, an ambitious, erratic, mystically- 
inclined agriculturist transparently modeled on Agriculture Secretary and later 
Vice-President Henry A. Wallace. 

Carroll and Graves eagerly accept the reigning assumptions of the incipient 
New Deal bureaucracy. But they find that the New Deal cannot deliver on its 
promises. The clean geometric plans drawn up at the upper levels become 
muddy and confused in the messy reality of American society. Paul Graves, 
who administers a loan program designed to save the family farm, tours agri- 
cultural areas carrying in his mind “ʻa great blueprint for the American future.” 
But the people of tlie farm belt defy planning. In one district he finds that a 
carefully-designed set of guidelines for picking loan recipients has produced 
results less favorable than simple random selection. In another, he encounters 
an old. woman who has abandoned her own methods of home preserving in 
favor of the new methods taught by Federal workers but has found herself 
unable to eat any of the fruits and vegetables she has canned because “they’re 
too purty.” 

As the nation coches into war, Paul leaves his farm program half- finished 
to join Millard, who has become head of the Economic Scarcities Commission 
and is‘ involved in planning war production. 

Once again, clean geometric blueprints are drawn up, this time on a global 
scale. As an influential “brains truster” explains to Millard: 


The mobilization of wealth at your command will be so overwhelming that 
it will make it possible for you to impose American standards of wages, work- 
ing conditions, labor relations, etc., all over the world.... The sort of thing 
we managed to do on a national basis under the NRA codes.... 


But the “global New Deal” is quickly sacrificed to domestic politics and 
international realpolitik. The bitter nature of the Washington infighting is 
shown when Paul denounces a war-profiteering fellow bureaucrat: 


Anyway we’ve got a war to-fight. But it turns out we’ve got two wars to fight 
... One against all our various and assorted enemies and one against Jerry 

Evans and his allies in the State Department. 

But at almost the same moment, across town, a top communist leader is 

` explaining that although the party supports the American war effort, 

We’re fightin’ two wars in this town. In the short-term war we’re allied to the 

Squire of the White House and his big business friends but in the long-term 

war they are our most dangerous enemies. 


Throughout The Grand Design runs the familiar theme of politics as radio 
showmanship. Herbert Spottswood, father of Glenn and Tyler, emerges into 
prominence as an anti-fascist radio commentator, who devises a strange whisper- 
ing vocal style after studying FDR’s fireside chats. “Proper delivery has always 
been the secret of the President’s magic,” he concludes. Herb Spottswood also 
serves to reassert the moral-context established by Glenn Spottswood’s sacrifice, 
and in conjunction with the earlier story, it becomes apparent that, to Dos 
Passos, the New Deal is a grotesque failure,.a triumph of style over substance, 
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led by a President who not only forged coercive social institutions at home but 
also bungled on a global scale, “revamped geography/and divided up the bloody 
globe and left the freedoms out.” - 

Dos Passos supplies the reader with another context by which Roosevelt’s 
performance is to be judged by salting the novel with thematic references to 
that other American social revolutionary, Andrew Jackson. There can be no 
question that, in the author’s opinion, FDR does not measure up; from the 
pages of The Grand Design emerges the picture of a man (always offstage) 
cynically manipulating events and men, coercing the nation through a bureau- 
cratic revolution from above and then leading it into a brutal war which 
advanced neither its own principles or the cause of world freedom. 

Much has been written about the “change” in Dos Passos’s attitudes: from 
the I.W.W.-sympathies of U.S.A. to the seemingly conservative sensibility of 
District of Columbia. In truth, Dos Passos seems not to have changed at all, 
but simply to have carried his anti-interventionist, anarcho-syndicalist principles 
into the era of totalitarianism, government planning, and global war. 

Most contemporary readers and critics are political and intellectual offspring 
of the New Deal and Second World War era; to us, Dos Passos’s conclusions 
seem.wrong-headed and reactionary today. There can be little question that 
this is one major reason why literary fashion has been less kind to District of 
Columbia than to U.S.A. But despite its literary flaws District of Columbia is 
a work of consummate literary craftsmanship, with descriptive and narrative 
power in some ways superior to the earlier work. The result is a troubling work 
of literature, for Dos Passos brings to bear a powerful moral intelligence which 
challenges the reader’s assumptions about our recent past. 


IV 


No more striking example of the different uses to which the same political 
metaphor can be put exists than the contrast between Dos Passos’s Number 
One and Robert Penn Warren’s All the King’s Men, the most popular, and 
arguably the greatest, serious novel of American politics ever written. Where 
Dos Passos finds in the story of Huey Long a metaphor for the changes sweep- 
ing American society in the ’30s, Warren uses it to express questions about 
the nature of time, God, reality, and the human soul. Indeed, despite its narra- 
tive of the rise and fall of a populist-dictator closely modeled on Long, All the 
King’s Men is not, in fact, a political novel at all. Warren’s deepest concerns are 
philosophical, and the “political” story he tells is no more than a diversion, a 
Potemkin village, designed to allow him to explore his philosophical themes in 
a uniquely compelling setting. 

At the heart of this riveting novel is the question of human knowledge: how 
can a human being know history, or God, or another person, or even himself? 
Jack Burden, Warren’s memorably cynical hero, has at the book’s opening 
arrived at one answer: 


What you don’t know don’t hurt you, for it ain’t real. They called that 
Idealism in my book when I was in college, and after I got hold of that 
principle I became an Idealist. I was a brassbound Idealist in those days. If 
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you are an Idealist it does not matter what you do or what goes on around 
you because it isn’t real anyway. 


Warren uses the story of Governor Willie Stark to discredit Jack’s idealistic 
philosophy. For Jack Burden witnesses very real events, and learns that what 
he doesn’t know can hurt him. He is educated in reality by a uniquely, sublimely 
real teacher, one of the most memorable creatures of American literature, 
Willie Stark. 

Stark is more real than other people; everything about him is more precise, 
more vivid, than life. He partakes somehow of the basic reality of the universe, 
of God Himself. Jack’s first meeting with Stark takes place in a kind of null- 
space speakeasy, the back room of Slade’s saloon, a void where “the general 
impression is that you are alone with the Alone and it is His move.” And His 
move is very definitely Stark’s entrance: 


-Fate comes walking through the door, and it is five feet eleven inches tall and 

heavyish in the chest and shortish in the leg and is wearing a seven-fifty seer- 
sucker suit which is too long in the pants so the cuffs crumple down over the 
high black shoes, which could do with a polishing, and a stiff high collar like 
a Sunday-school superintendent and a blue-striped tie which you know his 
wife gave him last Christmas and which he has kept in tissue paper with the 
holly card (“Merry Xmas to my Darling Willie from your Loving Wife”) and 
a gray felt hat with the sweat stains showing through the band. It comes in 
just like that, and how are you to know? 


Jack, using the “crude eye of the homme sensuel,” does not recognize Willie 
Stark as what he is to become. Neither does Tiny Duffy, a two-bit politico who 
treats Willie contemptuously and thereby alters his destiny forever: 


Not that I much blame Duffy. Duffy was face to face with the margin of 
mystery where all our calculations collapse, where the stream of time dwindles 

` into the sands of eternity, where the formula fails in the test tube, where chaos 
and old night hold sway and we hear the laughter in the ether dream. 


Willie, who is capable of acts of “pure perception,” arrives at his destiny by 
realizing the truth about himself and his place in the universe. He discovers that 
he has been hoodwinked by the crooked politicians and has made a fool of 
himself by undertaking a hopeless run for Governor which will hurt the very 
people he thinks he is helping. After his own moment of truth, he becomes a 
reality tutor to those around him. He teaches Duffy about the world by humi- 
liating him and then capriciously elevating him to Lieutenant Governor and 
thence, after Stark’s death, to Governor. And he teaches Jack that life is real by 
sending him on a hunt for knowledge which teaches him who he is and forces 
him to strip away the lies in his own self-perception. 

During the course of the novel, Jack, the truth-hunter who does not believe in 
truth, uses every imaginable technique to uncover the truths Stark sends him for; 
he is by turns academic historian, newspaper reporter, private detective, and even 
spiritualist. The truths he uncovers are, in the end, about himself: He learns that 
his childhood mentor, Judge Irwin, a high-principled opponent of Stark’s 
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corrupt machine, once himself behaved corruptly while in office. At Stark’s 
behest, he uses the knowledge to blackmail Irwin and learns after Irwin’s suicide 
that the Judge was his,real father. 

As Jack’s path to self- knowledge unfolds, Warren’s narrative style mani- 
pulates time itself with cavalier brilliance, until causation and even mere sequence 
seem as elusive to the reader as truth is to Jack Burden. From the book’s open- 
ling scene, which shows us the unmoving clock face in the square of Willie 
Stark’s home town, All the King’s Men unfolds in feverish simultaneity, jumbling 
and juxtaposing events separated by minutes, months, years, and centuries. 
The muddle is Jack’s, for he cannot discriminate between past and present and 
is unable to recognize them in their proper living relationship. Like many other 
Southern protagonists, Jack must come to terms with his past, both historical 
and personal, and he finally does so by experiencing the brutal reality of Stark’s 
assassination. 

All the King’s Men succeeds so brilliantly in pushing the metaphor of Ameri- 
can politics to its limits—philosophical and personal—that for the past 30 years 
it has dominated the genre. The novelist who chooses to write about American 
politics must either admit its greatness and adopt many of its conventions or 
forge entirely new narrative structures and metaphorical uses for his material. 
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One post-Warren novelist who has solved this problem brilliantly is Richard 
Condon, an indefatigably prolific popular writer whose best book, The Man- 
churian Candidate, makes a profound and highly original contribution to the 
novel of American politics. 

The book is a bitter parable about the McCarthy era, that terrifying time of 
national schizophrenia. Condon explores—and ultimately explodes—its para- 
noid anti-communist mythos by the paradoxical device of accepting it totally, 
turning it inside out, and using it as the basis for a convincing and yet absurd 
story in which the governing metaphors are drawn from the unconscious mind, 
both national and individual. 

In the shadow-world of Freudian psychology, the dirty secrets of the Oedipal . 
trauma, Condon found the ideal vehicle for conveying the unreal terror of the 
McCarthy era. Condon takes this fear to its limit by giving us Raymond Shaw, 
a Korean war “hero” who is in reality a helplessly brainwashed mental prisoner 
of the communist Chinese, hypnotically trained to kill on command without 
knowing or remembering that he has done so. 

Condon is dealing with deep national fears of the oa Rote, post-McCarthy 
era. His master hypnotist, Dr. Yen Lo of the People’s Republic of China, is a 
chillingly hilarious evocation of that durable nightmare-figure of the Western 
imagination, the Yellow Peril; Yen Lo’s “entire expression was theatrically 
sardonic, as though he had been advised by prepaid cable that the late Dr: Fu 
Manchu had been his uncle.” 

Captured by the Chinese, helpless under the ‘Oriental spell of their com- 
munist captors, the men of Raymond Shaw’s infantry unit are commanded’ to 
believe that they are witnessing, not a Red staff briefing, but a ladies’ flower 
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show. But in the mind of the commanding officer, Ben Marco, the image fades 
and splits, mirroring with painful precision the nightmare double-vision of the 
°50, when subversion was thought to lurk in the most unlikely places: 


[Marco] knew they were waiting out a storm in the Spring Valley Hotel, 
23 miles from Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, and that they had been 
lucky indeed to have been offered the hospitality of the lobby, which, as 
everyone knew, in the off season was reserved almost exclusively on Wednes- 
day afternoon for the Spring Valley Garden Club... Yet he sat among them 
distorted by the illusion that he was facing a lieutenant general of the Soviet 
Army, three Chinese, five staff officers, and six civilians who were undoubtedly 
Russian because the bottoms of their trousers were two feet wide and the 
beige jackets seemed to have been cut by a drunken chimpanzee.... 


When the unit, brainwashed into believing that Raymond is a hero, returns to 
the United States, Condon mixes political nightmares with personal ones. 
Raymond’s American control is his own mother, a wickedly comic epitome of 
the castrating female Mom of American male nightmare. She is the brains 
behind Raymond’s stepfather, United States Senator John Yerkes Iselin. Here 
again Condon uses ’50s, paranoia in inverted form, for Iselin is a mordant, 
closely-drawn parody of the late Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy. Raymond is to be 
used to put Iselin into office as an American Fascist dictator—who, though 
avowedly anti-communist, is secretly pledged to do the Kremlin’s bidding. 

Set within this convoluted political parable is the personal story of Raymond 
Shaw, a likeable young man betrayed by his own psyche into murder, madness, 
and death. As presented by Condon, Raymond is a textbook schizoid 
personality: : 


Through arrangements beyond his control, Raymond had developed into a 
man who sagged fearfully within a suit of stifling armor, imprisoned for the 
length of his life from casque to solleret. It was heavy, immovable armor, this 
thick defense, which had been constructed mainly at his mother’s forge, 
hammered under his stepfather’s nose, tempered by the bitter tears of his 
father’s betrayal. . 


Yet as an unforeseen by-product of his hypnotic conditioning, Raymond is 
briefly able to break through the armor, pursue and win the girl he loves, and 
exist for a moment as an autonomous human being. But though we rejoice at his 
happiness, Condon snatches it away from him and us: Raymond is crushed by. 
the weight of his conditioning, forced to destroy with his own hands his chances 
for happiness, until, in a searing climax, he betrays his programming by assassi- 
nating his mother and stepfather and killing himself. 

It is this brief interlude of happiness which gives The Manchurian Candidate 
its unique emotional charge. Condon allows Raymond to engage our emotions 
in a way which few characters in the thriller genre (including those in Condon’s 
own later works) ever approach. Because of this, and because of the precise 
elegance with which it demolishes the entire demonology of the McCarthy era, 
the book is a unique triumph, a tour de force which demonstrates again the . 
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fertility of the gap between appearance and reality as a metaphor in the novel of 
American politics, 

Another post-Warren novelist who remained very much within the tradition 
established by Al] the King’s Men was the late William Brammer, whose The 
Gay Place is a richly comic evocation of Texas politics in the late °50s. 
Brammer, a top aide to then-U.S. Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson, used his employer 
as a very close model for his grand, flawed hero, Governor Arthur Fenstemacher. 
Like Warren, Brammer used politics and political concerns as a metaphor for 
the spiritual dilemmas of his characters. But where Jack Burden is unable to 
come to terms with the past, Brammer’s protagonists are unable to reach any 
arrangement with the present. 

The Gay Place encompasses three related novellas, “The Flea Circus,” “Room 
Enough to Caper,” and “Country Pleasures.” In each, a protagonist finds him- 
self unable to answer the question of why he should go on in life rather than 
surrender to the entropic influences of aimlessness, alcoholism, and despair. 

Roy Sherwood, a wastrel legislator, Neil Christiansen, a fledgling U.S. 
Senator, and Jay McGown, an oft-cuckolded Fenstemacher aide, move in a 
political wilderness of drifting human hulks, unable to concentrate on anything 
except their own giddy social whirl of parties and oddly chaste love affairs. 
Fenstemacher alone proceeds across the landscape with some seeming sense of 
where he is going and why. About him are the aspects of divinity, and he is 
able, like the grace of God, to save two of Brammer’s protagonists from their 
own self-destructive influences; the third, by refusing to help himself, destroys 
himself and Fenstemacher. 

To Roy Sherwood, a Zen dilettante, Fenstemacher appears in the aspect of a 
“‘corn-pone Buddha” to teach him the secret of motivation in a pointless politi- 
cal world: 


I tell you boy...There ain’t nothin’ else but power an’ change an’ improve- 
ment. The rest—an’ I think I misquote some English socialist on this—is all a 
mere middle-class business. ... 


Fenstemacher rescues Sherwood from an acute state of personal, political, 
and sexual ambivalence, schooling him in the ways of power until, by the end of 
“The Flea Circus,” he himself has taken on some of Fenstemacher’s divinity 
and is able to handle a political crisis unaided and—perhaps—even learn to 
begin to straighten out his own muddled emotional life. 

To the symbolically-named Christiansen, Fenstemacher'is not Buddha, but 
God the Father, arranging for the crucifixion and resurrection of his own political 
son over an Easter weekend in Austin. Appointed 10 months earlier by Fenste- 
macher to fill a vacant seat, Christiansen is unable to decide whether to seck a 
full term on his own. He aspires to be a liberal hero, “Adlai Stevenson with 
hair,” but the political process seems too brutal and random, and his own marital 
difficulties too complex, and he is about to leave the field to a crew-cut red- 
baiting demagogue until Fenstemacher steps in, quoting the Prophet Isaiah and 
scheming schemes within schemes. 

First he tempts Neil by offering him power; but when this temptation seems 
to be failing, Fenstemacher arranges to leak information about Neil’s wife and 
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dead brother to his opponent, whose below-the-belt attacks anger the young 
man into entering the race. In due course, through the machinations of Fenste- 
macher, he wins the primary, and although his marital problems are not re- 
solved, he ends “Room Enough to Caper” witha tentative new lease on life, 
having partaken of Fenstemacher’s joy, “sorrows and joys oddly approxi- 
mated by the incredible fact of success.” 

But for all his divine power, this Texas Jahweh-Buddha figure is unable to 
save his aide Jay McGown or himself when he runs up against another American 
deity, the Hollywood sex-goddess. In “Country Pleasures,” Jay’s wife Vicky has 
left him to become a famously promiscuous film star, while refusing him a 
divorce by threatening to forbid him visitation rights to his daughter, Victoria 
Anne. In Texas for a film shooting, she meets the Governor’s official party: 
Arthur Fenstemacher, his wife Sweet Mama Fenstemacher, his brother Hoot 
Gibson Fenstemacher, Jay, and Sarah Lehman, an innocent young aide with 
whom Jay has been trying to overcome the scars left by his marriage to Vicky. 

Vicky McGown is a recognizable descendant of Faulkner’s Eula Varner. 
Using her larger-than-life, irresistible sexuality, she shatters the equanimity of 
the entire Fenstemacher pantheon. 

She confuses McGown and lures him away from his duty to Fenstemacher 
and Sarah Lehman. Her “crackling sensuality” also unhinges Sarah Lehman, 
who loses confidence in herself as a woman. As for Fenstemacher, he is not 
directly seduced by Vicky, but the corrupting force of her sexuality lures him into 
a perverse liaison with Sarah which leaves him dead of a heart attack during the 
bedroom exertions and drives her into mental collapse from terror and shock. 
Jay, who at the end is given custody of his daughter, is left to contemplate his 
hollow victory in the wreckage. 

Despite its unquestioned debt to All the King’s Men, The Gay Place is a 
significant and original contribution to the genre of the novel of American 
politics. Brammer’s musical prose style and elegant characterization also recall 
Fitzgerald, and his delineation of a small political universe is detailed, loving, 
and memorable. 

The foregoing are a few salient examples of significant fictional achievement 
in the novel of American politics. There can be no question that, over the years, 
the serious works in the genre have been far outnumbered by the products of 
the Drury-Knebel-Vidal school. By now the latter have developed a system of 
conventions more rigid and hackneyed than those of the conventional mystery 
story or space-opera. But serious writers have continued to dare the subject 
matter and will continue to do so. For in the post-Vietnam, post-Watergate era, 
American politics represents as fertile a field as ever for the exploration of myth 
and reality, appearance and truth. We remain a country founded on ideas 
honored in the breach, of principles successfully violated; a society lawless and 
constitutional, authoritarian and democratic. Whatever the peni of literary 
fashion, the material is too good to resist. QO 
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By Tom Bethell 


“Politics is the American pyramids.” So quipped 
an English visitor while wading through acres 
of newspapers, journals and magazines during 
the 1980 U.S. Presidential election. The author, 
a contibuting editor of Harper’s, agrees, and 
reiterates that politics in America seems to have 
become more important than ever in recent years 
and simultaneously the literary life seems to 
have declined. 


articles about the Presidential race, articles that for the most part seem to 

have been written for an audience of campaign directors and pollsters. I 
am invited to study “premises” with Jack Germond, “options” with Joseph 
Kraft, “tentative lessons of 1980” with Jules Witcover, local color with Mary 
McGrory, and, in one issue of The New Yorker, not just one but several speeches 
delivered by Sen. Edward Kennedy in various Iowa townships. A friend of 
mine who came here from England not long ago, and now finds himself pro- 
fessionally obliged to wade through daily acres of this arcana, finally concluded 
in bafflement that “‘politics is the American pyramids.” 

Why is politics so important in America? Curiously enough, the question is 
rarely raised—the pervasiveness of politics in the United States making it to 
lifelong residents almost as tasteless as water. This was brought home to me 
last fall when I returned to England for a visit after a long absence from the 
country of my birth and upbringing. (I have lived in the United States since 
1962.) I was looking at one of the London newspapers one day when I noticed 
a paragraph about a homesick American. He was dying to get back to New 
York, he said, because he “‘missed the politics.” Although I was not myself 
hankering to get back to America on that account, I knew what the man 
meant; and not only that, I felt that he had perhaps unwittingly illuminated an 
important cultural difference between the two countries, 

Politics in America seems to have become more important than ever in recent 
years, and simultaneously the literary life seems to have declined. It was while 
I was in England recently that I first noticed something that I had always taken 
for granted before coming to America: that the culture, the fabric of English 
life, has, in some hard-to-define way, a “literary” thread that is inconspicuous 
or entirely missing in America. Here politics is overpowering, not to say 
overbearing. 

I do not wish to put too narrow an interpretation on the words literary and 
political. They refer to domains far broader than the symbolism of Melville on 
the one hand, or the Iowa caucuses on the other. Perhaps the best way to des- 
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Reprinted by permission from Harper's July 1980. 
Copyright © 1980 by The Minneapolis Star and Tribune Company, Inc. 
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cribe the crucial distinction that the two words make is to say that the literary 
point of view considers people individually, one by one, whereas the political 
point of view considers them in blocs, collectively (the farmers, the aged, blacks, 
Reaganites). 

First, the ascendance of the political: Can there be any doubt that political 
considerations of one sort or another increasingly occupy the attention of people 
who were in an earlier period—the 1950s, say—engrossed by literary interpre- 
tation or expression? The salons today are political. The dissection of policy, 
not the novel, is the order of the day. One thinks immediately of the blossom- 
ing think tanks, the AEI “Round Table,” tax-deductible conversation, 
proliferating analyses printed on the best paper. 

Meanwhile, as some of the literary magazines have suffered, others have 
turned political. The New York Times Book Review, weak at the best of times, 
seems to consist now primarily of genuflections in the direction of an approved 
academic coterie. Commentary, which once had an important literary com- 
ponent, is now overwhelmingly political, and its editor, Norman Podhoretz, 
remarks that his “most difficult task” as editor is to unearth worthwhile 
literary contributions. 

Podhoretz himself, it is surprising to recall, once sat at the feet of F.R. Leavis, 
the eminent critic and literary arbiter of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. In 
the 1950s Podhoretz wrote solemn analyses of the novels of John O’Hara and 
Mary McCarthy. It is hard to imagine him doing anything so recreational 
today. His recently published book Breaking Ranks is appropriately subtitled 
“A Political Memoir.” He describes, for example, “the campaign against the 
[antiwar] movement that began with the June, 1970, issue,” a campaign that 
soon turned into “all-out war.” At the end of the book Podhoretz criticizes 
the late literary critic Lionel Trilling for being insufficiently forthright in his 
opposition to affirmative action. 

As for other magazines, The New Republic is still ‘divided into political and 
literary sections, but the political is by far the more interesting of the two—a 
testament to the current vitality of political ideas. (Its book reviews as often as 
not are devoted to political matters—Marxist thought, for example.) Harper’s 
has been similarly affected by the change in intellectual climate, as is apparent 
if you leaf through the back issues of a few decades ago. Politics, broadly 
defined, has replaced literature in the table of contents. 

Why this sea change? One reason has been suggested by Irving Kristol, for- 
merly an editor of Encounter (at a time when it, too, was a more literary 
magazine than it is today), who is now largely preoccupied by issues of public 
policy. Look to “the burgeoning of the universities,” he says, for at least a par- 
tial explanation of what has gone on. At first, of course, this must seem to be a 
paradoxical explanation for the decline of literature and the rise of politics. 
Is that what universities were meant to bring about? What has happened, 
Kristol suggests, is that a much-enlarged academia has absorbed a good many 
people of literary bent who would in earlier years have been hanging around 
in New York—hanging around the magazines, in particular. And they would 
have been trying to make a living—which is to say, they would have been 
forced (by the exigencies of the market) to sharpen their literary talents. 
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The universities mopped them up and dispersed them across the country. 
Credentials and other academic qualifying hurdles were lowered for the benefit 
of undoctored writers who would teach undergraduate litterateurs how to put 
a sentence together. Writers-in-residence waxed mightily. The end result was 
that a good deal of potential literary talent was nullified. The principal effect of 
university tenure is to place its beneficiaries at several removes from the ever- 
challenging laws of supply and demand. When you are paid a salary for writing 
prose poems, structuralist criticism, and other such ventures in obscurantism 
whose fate is to remain unread, then it is no longer necessary to write readably. 
(As George Orwell pointed out long ago, to write readably is a more laborious 
undertaking than to write obscurely.) But the important point is that an earlier 
generation of literary aspirants—and here one thinks particularly of Edmund 
Wilson—was fortunate enough not to be tempted away by the comforts of 
academe. “If someone came to me today and said he wanted to meet the literary 
crowd, I wouldn’t know where to take him,” Kristol says. “Twenty years ago 
I would have.” 

At the same time, the growth of government in recent years has provoked a 
contrary migration: droves of professors heading for Washington, where they 
find a fate more rewarding than grading papers and mulling over Thomas Pyn- 
chon: to wit, the moral task of devising ever new ways of transferring money 
from the unworthy to the worthy. (In much the same way, the new, Greater 
Washington offers many lawyers who formerly led humble, useful lives attend- 
ing to wills and estates the opportunity to redirect the lives of their fellow 
citizens into more righteous directions.) 

The new agenda of government (the redistribution of wealth) has tremendous 
appeal for intellectuals of every stripe. It holds out the prospect—as the former 
semantics professor and current Sen. S.I. Hayakawa has pointed out—of “the 
dictatorship of the professoriat.” The phrase, although an exaggeration, un- 
doubtedly gives us a truer reading of historical development than the Marxism 
it mimics. It partially explains why literary output has turned so political. 

Although vastly expanded, the government today is paradoxically much 
weaker than it used to be. This has furthered the politicization of life. Despite 
all the attention paid by the press, the Presidency is a shadow of its former self. 
An unruly Congress (now with the manpower and expertise to form indepen- 
dent judgments after a fashion) goes its own way. The President proposes— 
Congress disposes; and more and more it can do so without the original pro- 
posal, Probably, from the point of view of deciding where the nation is headed, 
next November’s Congressional elections will be more important than the 
Presidential vote. 

The President, of course, is not completely without power. He can make a 
couple of thousand appointments. The appointees will welcome their brief 
Washington interval as an opportunity to improve their résumés before flying 
off to more lucrative perches. Meanwhile, under their nominal guidance, the 
bureaucracy steams forward with all the momentum of an ocean liner. There 
is little that the President’s appointees can do—in the end, even attempt—to 
change the course of events. (This is not true of the President’s most important 
appointments, to the Federal judiciary.) 
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The U.S. Government was designed to be weak, but today, as never before, 
it is divided against itself. In this internal division it reflects new fissures in 
the nation. The famous Watergate scandal was nothing more than a mani- 
festation of an internally divided government, subsequently dressed up for our 
edification as a moment of heroism by the press. The Ervin hearings were above 
all shots fired from the legislature into the Executive ranks. The recent “‘Abs- 
cam” scandal, in which the Justice Department seems to have gone out of its 
way to film the blink-rate of Congressmen when dollar bills were dangled before 
their eyes, can be regarded as shots fired back at the legislature. 

When we look for the cause of the internally warring nature of the govern- 
ment, one of the most striking things we notice is that the new fissures and 
strains began to show up after we entered the so-called era of detente. I take 
detente to mean the tacit understanding that the country is no longer con- . 
fronted by an external threat. This assumption came in handy when we were 
in the process of losing a war with Soviet-backed Vietnam. President Nixon 
spent a few days in the Kremlin, enemies became friends, the war was perceived 
as pointless, therefore easier to extricate ourselves from. So, as I say, detente 
had its temporary use as a face-saver. But it may well be that a nation cannot 
long survive the illusion that it is not threatened externally. It may be that the 
very idea of nationhood .depends to some extent on an externally directed 
mistrust, this being the only sentiment with enough glue to bind naturally 
watring tribes together. 

Without such a binding force at work, the enemies will inevitably reappear— 
internally. This is why, incidentally, whenever the dreams of the international 
civil servants begin to look as though they might at last materialize—with the 
nations united, markets in common, North-South in dialogue, East-West in 
accord—we are always rather rudely brought back to earth by separatist groups 
with internal division on their minds: Welsh nationalists, Basque separatists, 
Quebec breakaways all gain ground at such times. 

Something like that happened in the United States following the declaration 
of detente. No sooner did the Apollo-Soyuz linkup occur in space than we 
began to see an ungluing here below, a newly dis-United States. There was a 
growing concern for ethnic membership, a multiplication of minorities, a Babel 
of bilingualism, then multilingualism, the many different groups vying for 
privileges, Congressional subsidy, or judicial preferment. The Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission found time to designate humanism a religion, 
with all the protections attendant thereto. I suggest, then, that at a time when 
group (political) affiliation becomes paramount, literary (individual) pursuit 
begins to take on a luxurious air. 

Now I want to look at a government that ‘is internally much stronger 
than ours: that of England. I am drawing attention here to a difference in 
constitutional construction, rather than to a country that has preserved internal 
cohesion by maintaining external mistrust. (In fact, England, like America in 
recent years, has suffered a diminished unity as a result of embracing such 
utopian globalisms as the “European Community.”’) 

But the constitutional contrast with America is considerable, and worth 
considering briefly. With its Executive and Legislative branches rolled into one, 
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Cabinet ministers also members of Parliament, the government is far more 
monolithic than in America. Once a political party wins its parliamentary 
majority, as Margaret Thatcher’s Conservatives did last May, then the sub- 
sequent decisions of government are faits accomplis to a far greater extent than 
they are here. 

Consider the budget, for example. In England it is simply announced in 
the spring, with the Chancellor of the Exchequer emerging ritually from 10 
Downing Street, and holding up the traditional battered budget box in the 
traditional way. And that’s the budget. Parliament proceeds to vote it through. 
Here, of course, the budget is proposed by the Administration in January, 
then wrangled over for eight or nine months in Congress, subject to the appeals 
and outcries of this or that special interest, caucus, lobby, or minority group. 

Further, because there are no primaries, members of Parliament in England 
are far less amenable to pressure than are their Congressional counterparts in 
the States. The parties, whether Conservative or Labour, decide which candi- 
date will run (or stand, as they say), not the electorate. The rather surprising 
result of this different political strategy is to depoliticize life. Members of Parlia- 
ment spend a good deal more of their time worrying what those at the top of 
the party think about them than they do worrying about the views of their con- 
stituents. Constituents, therefore, don’t bother to shout when they know no 
one is listening. 

This, of course, is the reverse of what happens here. The American body 
politic is determinedly downward-looking. Most Senators are far more inter- 
ested in taking the temperatures of their constituents (called polling) than they 
are in listening to Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd play the fiddle. In fact, 
so moribund are the political parties here now that Congressmen scarcely listen 
to him (or to Minority Leader Howard Baker). 

In England, the voter knows that his MP isn’t greatly interested in his opinions 
(this is not hard and fast, because in certain marginal constituencies the nervous 
member will obviously be inclined to do a certain amount of canvassing). But 
on the whole, Englishmen don’t spend a great deal of their time writing to 
their representatives in Westminster. Why bother? And this lack of a perceived 
“grass roots’ power to influence events releases considerable energy—energy 
that in America is directed into political channels. If the system is made in 
such a way that it is readily amenable to pressure, there is a considerable 
temptation to apply it. 

One of the first things you notice in England is neither the political nor the 
literary, but rather the horticultural obsessions: a vast amount of energy 
directed at nature—lawns like billiard tables, flowerbeds nianicured, borders 
barbered, watered, clipped, pruned, swept, and labeled. 

Horticulture is to the common man what literature is to the sophisticated. 
If there are only a limited number of things you can do to influence your fate, 
you may very well settle for describing it. In any event, you are likely to have 
some time on your hands. If the potting shed holds no charms, you may turn 
to the library; the individual displaces the collective. The portrayal of charac- 
ter, the annotation of foible (or the appreciation of it, because a literary life 
obviously entails an audience) absorb the energy that otherwise would 
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be directed toward political carpentry: hammering planks into platforms. 
Mrs. Thrale’s diaries, Dr. Johnson’s dinner conversation eclipse manifestos and 
10-point plans. The high standard of response to the weekly competitions in 
The, Spectator and The New Statesman—literary horticulture—would be 
improbable in a nation of petition signers. 

The idea that literary life flourishes when governments are strong I propose 
simply as a theory. As such it at least has the merit of leading to predictions. 
Too many counterexamples and I would have to-discard it. A strong govern- 
ment, I am suggesting, prevails when there emerges in a nation a widespread 
consensus that a certain course of action or policy should be pursued. Such a 
consensus is most likely to exist, obviously, at a time when a country perceives 
itself as facing external danger. Such conditions prevailed durging World War 
II, for example, and during the 1950s. Did literature flourish in those periods? 
I leave it to the professors to decide. 

I am also suggesting that a government is strong when it is not greatly 
amenable to influence by the citizenry. Looked at this way, the Soviet Govern- 
ment is undoubtedly strong. Has literature flourished in the Soviet Union? 
Now may be too early to say, but it possibly has, to a greater extent than we are 
at present aware. In any event, the subversive thought occurs that tyrannies may 
be good for literature, in an underhanded sort of way. Not only is it difficult 
to influence tyrannical rulers, it is downright dangerous for writers to try to do 
so since their criticisms are committed to print. 

Shakespeare had a sufficiently well-developed sense of self-preservation not 
to write tracts against Queen Elizabeth I. His plays wisely concentrated on 
long-dead monarchs. Dictators thus summon forth a certain subterfuge, a 
degree of artifice, in commentators who want to go on commenting. Such 
artifice is a close relative of artistry, of course. Strict libel laws have the same 
effect. To avoid being sued, satirical journals in England resort to numerous 
stratagems, which, in their subtlety, are more creative than any direct (libelous) 
assault. l 

Maybe it’s a coincidence, but America has the weakest of libel laws, the 
freest of free presses—and no satirical journals. Perhaps necessity, not inspira- 
tion, is the mother of literary invention. Qo 
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spread with a generous supply of paté, brie, grape leaves and assorted hors 
d'oeuvres, It was an unusually mild Sunday afternoon in mid-February, as 
_Some 200 guests drifted in for a 5 o’clock cocktail party that seemed to be a 
cross between an old-school reunion and a second inaugural for the Reagan 
Administration. In fact, the affair was both. The guests of honor were all newly 
appointed members of the Reagan team, and all were affiliated with the Ame- 
rican Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research (A.E.I.), a Washington 
think tank that is probably the leading source of conservative intellectual fire- 
power in the country today. Among the institute’s chosen fellows were Murray 
L. Weidenbaum, the chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers; Jeane J. 
Kirkpatrick, the new United States Ambassador to the United Nations; James 
C. Miller 3d, a key figure at the Office of Management and Budget; Michael 
Novak, the special United States representative to the United Nations Human 
Rights Conference in Geneva; Roger Fontaine of the National Security Council 
and Lawrence Korb, one of six key undersecretaries in the Department of 
Defense. 

The atmosphere was festive, and a sense of anticipation filled the room. 
Many of Washington’s leading power brokers, including a Lockheed lobbyist, 
Secretary of Labor Raymond Donovan and former Defense Secretary Melvin 
R. Laird, had come to pay their respects. The ideas that A.E.I. had been care- 
fully cultivating for the last decade—curbing Federal regulations, slashing the 
budget and corporate taxes, raising defense spending—had blossomed with 
Ronald Reagan’s election. The President had just frozen all new government 
regulations for 60 days, and the economist Murray Weidenbaum, who for 
years had been attacking the high cost to business of government regulation, 
was feeling vindicated. 


Ts long banquet table at Washington’s elegant Hay-Adams Hotel was 
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Similarly, Jeane Kirkpatrick had just published an article in Commentary, a 
leading journal of conservative opinion, on “U.S. Security and Latin America,” 
warning of what she saw as a growing Soviet and Cuban threat, and now the 
Administration was taking a tough stand in El Salvador. President Reagan’s 
early policy initiatives to improve relations with South Africa, South Korea, 
Chile and Argentina seemed to reflect the new Ambassador’s strong belief that 
it is often in the nation’s interest to work closely with regimes that have records 
as major Violators of human rights. Such dramatic changes in United States 
policy were, indeed, clear signs of A.E.I.’s growing clout. 

If history sometimes appears to repeat itself in various costumes and dis- 
guises, these players were a conservative version of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion’s “‘best and the brightest” come to power. Certainly, there was no shortage 
of confidence at the gathering, and it allowed William J. Baroody Jr., the person- 
able and gregarious president of A.E.L., the opportunity to attempt some self- 
deprecatory humor. When he introduced the special guests, he joshed with 
Jeane Kirkpatrick about her controversial views on “moderately repressive 
regimes” and asked if she thought A.E.I. fell in that category. Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick, who had been a resident scholar at the institute, replied, yes, 
A.E.I. seemed to be such a place, but it also was a “conservative utopia:” Still, 
'. she chided, “I won’t return to A.E.I. unless you get David Stockman to cut 
the budget.” 

Plainly, the people at A.E.I. know how to throw a party. 

“The bottom line is that they spend money to get money,” comments Alton 
Fry, the Washington director of the Council on Foreign Relations. 

Indeed, money and marketing, especially the selling of a brand of free-enter- 
prise economics, have been the main ingredients in catapulting A.E.I. from 
relative obscurity to its present prominence as the piece conservative 
collection in the nation. 

There are about 45 full-time scholars at A.E.I. and they are paid salaries 
comparable to good academic ones, ranging from $30,000 to $50,000 a year. 
There are some 250 professors at campuses around the country who have been 
affiliated with A.E.I. and who can be turned to for research and writing. By 
the institute’s own estimates, there are now 77 adjunct scholars at various uni- 
versities who make up a kind of Triple-A farm team. 

A number of fellows have gone on to establish conservative think tanks that 
maintain close ties with A.E.1., including the Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies at Georgetown University and Washington University’s 
Center for the Study of American Business. The institute’s staff of academics . 
from Harvard, Berkeley, the University of Chicago and other schools has been 
adorned with former President Gerald R. Ford, the economists Arthur F. 
Burns and Herbert Stein, and the neoconservative authors Irving Kristol 
and Michael Novak. 

The money is flowing in from giant corporations and foundations, such as 
the Lilly Endowment, the Smith-Richardson Foundation, the Ford Motor 
Company, Reader’s Digest, the Potlatch Corporation and the Weyerhaueser 
Foundation. In the last decade, A.E.I.’s budget has soared from less than $1 
million a year to slightly over $10 million, equal to the budget of its Democratic 
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and well-established liberal counterpart, the Brookings Institution. 

Just what is A.E.I. selling and how much impact is it having on legislation 
and public policy? In general terms, A.E.I.’s economists and political scientists 
share a belief in the efficacy of the free market or laissez-faire economics; they 
have an abiding faith that society’s needs can best be met if government inter- 
vention is minimal, and that self-interest and competition among individuals 
should be the arbiters of economic direction. Their social and political philo- 
sophy stresses the private sector’s role in supplying services to the poor, sick 
and the elderly. Too much “egalitarianism,” they fear, has undermined Ame- 
tican individualism. 

A.E.1.’s claim to power and intellectual legitimacy rests to a large extent on 
the studies that Murray Weidenbaum and James Miller have done on regula- 
tion, studies that have been cited again and again in Congressional debates. 
A.E.L. fellows, whose research has buttressed the push for massive defense 
expenditures, have also launched a program to revive the social roles of what 
they call “mediating structures”—the family, the church, the neighborhood 
and voluntary associations—that come between the individual and the state. 

Some critics complain that such programs are not innovative. “I think they’re 
minor variations on old themes—balance the budget, cut taxes, get the govern- 
ment off our backs,” says the progressive economist Gar Alperovitz. “These 
are themes that have been around for a long time.” Nevertheless, they have 
proved to be appealing to many people: During his Presidential campaign, 
Ronald Reagan borrowed these ideas from A.E.I. and used them extensively. 

The institute is now recognized as the hub of a growing network of conser- 
vative thinkers, and it has been credited by both Republicans and Democrats 
with a large and growing role in shaping public opinion and legislative priorities 
in Washington. A.E.I.’s new-found status has inspired both jealousy and emu- 
lation in Democratic circles, where there is a rising sense of urgency to organize 
a new think tank which can be equally as effective as A.E.I. But for the present, 
at least, A.E.I. is the hottest academic show around and many signs point to 
a long run during the Reagan years. 
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A.E.I. has connected with a new consciousness and mood in the business 
community that emphasize the importance of funding research and writing that 
will help further the views of American corporations and shape public policy 
accordingly. Irving Kristol, an A.E.I. senior fellow and the co-editor of the 
neoconservative journal The Public Interest, has written at length about this 
shift in corporate thinking and done his share to encourage it. Mr. Kristol says 
simply: “A.E.I.’s views on economic policy appeal to the business community. 
It has been the citadel of free-market economics as the demand for A.E.I.’s 
kind of thinking began to expand. The business community suddenly woke up 
to the fact that it had enemies. Initially, it never took Ralph Nader seriously, 
but now business leadership has become much more sophisticated and aggres- 
sive.” Mr. Kristol has called for a “war of ideas,” and corporations have not 
been shy in joining in the fray. 
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“When I arrived in 1977, we had about 200 corporate contributors who put 
in about 25 percent of our $5-million-a-year budget,” says Bill Baroody. “Now 
we have over 600 corporations putting in 40 percent of our $10-million-a-year 
budget.” 

The institute has embarked on a mammoth three-year campaign to raise $60 
million for an endowment. To reach its goal, A.E.I. has a special development 
committee with Walter B. Wriston, chairman of Citicorp; Reginald H. Jones, 
chairman of General Electric; Thomas A. Murphy, former chairman of General 
Motors, and Willard C. Butcher, chairman of the Chase Manhattan Bank, as 
members, and Gerald Ford as honorary chairman. 

As part of its expansion efforts, A.E.I. is soliciting special contributions of 
$1 million from corporations for specially designated chairs, $5 million for 
projects and $10 million for centers. It now has four chairs including those en- 
dowed by Reader’s Digest (the DeWitt Wallace Chair in Communications in 
A Free Society) and the Ford Motor Company (J.E. Lundy Visiting Scholar in 
Regulatory Studies, which was held by Murray Weidenbaum until his appoint- 
ment to the Reagan Administration). As a general policy, A.E.I. does not accept 
funding with strings attached. Donors cannot select the scholars the money 
goes to, although they can specify the area of research. 

A.E.I.’s appeal to business is based on more than the sum of its studies on 
taxation, regulation, government spending and inflation. The special attraction 
of A.E.L. is that it knows how to reach the right legislators and opinion makers 
with studies that answer questions on issues at just the right time. The reports 
are thorough and many are of good academic quality, but not so long or so 
detailed as to be unreadable. 

“A.E.L. is a lot more interested in ‘outreach than most think tanks,” explains 
Irving Kristol. “Not everyone at A.E.I. is a scholar. Ben Wattenberg [a political 
commentator who, thanks to his appearances on public television, has become 
the institute’s media celebrity] is not a scholar. A.E.I. has always tried to reach 
out, perhaps for fund-raising purposes. Business is always interested in how 
many people you reach. They think of advertising.” 

Outside observers, too, recognize this talent for salesmanship. “They? re very 
much in the business of selling ideas,” comments Bruce K. MacLaury, president 
of the Brookings Institution. 

“The sheer volume of their publications has maximized their press coverage,” 
adds Alton Fry of the Council on Foreign Relations. “The radio and television 
work that they do is very good and very expensive. They’ve used network pro- 
fessionals. I don’t know anyone who has done it with more skill than A.E.I.” 

The expanse of A.E.I.’s media network is considerable. Four journals— 
Regulation, Public Opinion, The Foreign Policy & Defense Review and The 
A.E.I.. Economist—are targeted to reach policy-makers and the media. A 
monthly television show, “Public Policy Forum,” moderated by the former 
head of ABC News, John Charles Daly, costs about $30,000 a program and is 
distributed free of charge to some 200 Public Broadcasting Service stations. 
One recent show was typical of its fare. “How Should the U.S. Meet its Military 
Manpower Needs?” featured Melvin Laird and Representatives Paul N. Mc- 
Closkey Jr., Patricia S. Schroeder and Samuel S. Stratton. After the programs 
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are aired, A.E.I. edits them and produces 24 radio shows annually that reach 
more than 400 stations. To coordinate this work, A.E.I. employs the Washing- 
ton public-relations firm of Wagner & Baroody; Bill Baroody’s brother, Joseph, 
is vice president. The same firm was retained to promote Ronald Reagan’s 
economic program by a group of the President’s friends called the Coalition for 
a New Beginning, until complaints from corporations that felt they were being 
dunned for contributions forced the White House to kill the entire effort. 
Although A.E.I. maintains a clear conservative bias, it is careful not to be too 
ideological in its studies. The institute makes sure that at least one liberal voice 
is included in its seminars, publications and television programs, thus creating 
a semblance of diversity and balance. Ralph Nader, the progressive economist 
Gar Alperovitz and former Senators Gaylord Nelson and George S. Mc- 
Govern have all participated in A.E.I. programs at one time or another. 
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A.E.I. offices are in downtown Washington, just a block from Connecticut 
Avenue and some of Washington’s poshest hotels and department stores. Walk- 
ing down its corridors, one sees ample evidence of the symbiotic relationship 
between the Reagan Administration and the A.E.I.; 18 people have left the 
institute to join the Administration and empty rooms are filled with boxes 
packed and labeled for shipment to the White House and other offices of the 
Executive branch. 

Though this means that Bill Baroody must do a lot of recruiting, he is ob- 
viously pleased with the Administration’s raid. On one wall of his spacious 
Office is a cartoon from The New Yorker showing a group of schoalrs seated 
around a conference table. They are being introduced to one another by titles 
such as “the distinguished fellow,” “the senior fellow,” “the resident fellow,” 
“the adjunct fellow” and, finally, “the regular fellow.” This last title obviously 
appeals to Bill Baroody, and in many ways it seems to fit. He is courteous, 
and even Gar Alperovitz, his political critic, concedes that, as an intellectual 
opponent, “he is quite decent.” 

Before he came to A.E.I. in 1977, Bill Baroody had worked primarily in press 
relations, with then-Congressman Melvin Laird in the mid-1960s and then 
with the Pentagon. At the White House, under Mr. Ford, he established the 
Office of Public Liaison in 1974, and coordinated public liaison for the Ad- 
ministration until he joined the institute. “What I did in government,” Mr. 
Baroody notes, “parallels my work at A.E.I. P.R. is a significant part of our 
work. It has helped telescope the emergence of A.E.I. as a national institution.” 

In 1943, Lewis H. Brown, the president of the Johns-Manville Corporation, 
founded the American Enterprise Association, as it was then called, to promote 
free-market economics at a time when Keynesian philosophy and economics 
were well-established as nearly official Washington policy. No one paid very 
much attention to the institute during its first decade, and its early work was 
considered poor by university standards. Those who did read its studies re- 
garded the organization as a mouthpiece for corporations, and because it relied 
almost entirely on corporate funding, it was viewed as simply another trade . 
association. 
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But when William J. Baroody Sr. was recruited in 1954 from the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, where he was secretary of the committee on 
economic security, the image of the place slowly began to change. The senior 
Mr. Baroody initiated the first tentative contacts with more established scholars. 
In 1954, the budget was only $80,000 a year and there were only four full-time 
employees. Out of necessity, Mr. Baroody turned to consultants for much of 
the early work. Bill Baroody Jr. remembers his family’s living room as the 
scene of many long and entertaining evenings with economists Milton Fried- 
man and Paul W. McCracken, two of A.E.I.’s earliest associates. 

Congressman Melvin Laird was also involved early on, and he recalls setting 
up the first meetings with Congressional leaders to outline for Mr. Baroody 
Sr. the types of studies that would be useful in advancing business positions in 
public-policy debates. Mr. Laird also helped out in the early fund-raising efforts 
and over the years has been an important political and financial contact for 
A.E.I. Currently, he is the senior counselor at Reader’s Digest, the recent donor 
of the million-dollar grant for the institute’s chair in communications. 

The 1960s and early ’70s were a time of gradual growth for A.E.I. former 
Attorney General Robert H. Bork, the economist William J. Fellner and the 
defense specialist Robert J. Pranger all came on board. New areas were investi- 
gated: Mr. Laird and Mr. Pranger, for instance, instituted the foreign and 
defense policy studies center in 1972. Meanwhile, Mr. Baroody Sr. boosted 
A.E.L’s credibility by reducing corporate support and involving more founda- 
tions. Ironically, A.E.I. under Bill Baroody Jr. is now aggressively courting 
corporate backing. Both father and son had a keen sense of the exigencies of 
their times: “Bill Baroody Sr. was a shrewd operator,” remembers Alton 
Fry, “and his son has the same talents.” 

Bill Baroody, who took over after his father retired, has a long-range view 
of A.E.I.’s mission. As he sees it, Franklin D. Roosevelt established a national 
public policy that, “whatever the individual can’t do, government should do. 
This was accepted for years by Democrats and Republicans,” he explains. 
“We've eroded the functions of mediating structures. When faced with societal 
problems, A.E.I. economists will look first to the private sector for solutions.” 
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Unraveling the maze of Federal regulations is A.E.L’s chosen mission, and its 
crusade has transformed the institute into a full-fiedged power in shaping public 
policy. A.E.I. took on this subject in the early 1970s and produced a body of 
research that has played a major role in influencing Congress and the media. 
Now even many regulatory agencies recognize the need to cut back paperwork 
and bureaucracy. 

The primary focus of A.E.I.’s work to date—and where it is credited, by 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy’s staff with being a “valuable resource” —has been 
in the airline, trucking and economic deregulation battles. All of these in large 
part have been won. 

“A.E.I. moved at the right time,” comments Gar Alperovitz. “They were 
riding a crest of a wave that was in their direction. They come at an issue with a 
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lot of firepower—statistics, studies, reports, each one of which can be chal- 
lenged, but it requires a lot of time and money.” 

The regulatory debate is not yet finished, according to Marvin H. Kosters, 
who heads the A.E.I. Center for the Study of Government Regulation. The next 
big push is going to come in the areas of social regulation—environmental, 
health and safety. These areas, he admits, will be difficult to tackle, since they 
involve trade-offs with desirable social goals. Nevertheless, Mr. Kosters and 
others at A.E.I, think that the same basic tools of cost-benefit analysis can be 
applied, and that regulatory reforms can be achieved to reduce costs substan- 
tially for industry. “I think much less progress has been made in social regula- 
tions,” explains Mr. Kosters. “The approaches so far have been ineffective. We 
need new ones that permit more flexibility and that are less intrusive.” 

There are, however, questions regarding this approach to social regulations. 
“Nobody would disagree with examining costs and benefits in the abstract,” 
says Alan B. Morrison, a former Harvard visiting law professor who now works 
with Ralph Nader. “It’s like motherhood and apple pie. But when you start to 
calculate the dollar savings of shatterproof glass or the secondary costs of 
cancer, it’s extraordinarily difficult. How do you put a dollar figure on lives 
saved from seat belts?” Mr. Morrison notes that most of the cost figures come 
from industry, which has “every interest in maximizing them. While companies 
are crying wolf to the Environmental Protection Agency and to the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration, they’re telling their stockholders very 
different things.” He wonders, too, how a dollar value can be placed on swim- 
ming in an unpolluted Potomac or hiking into the wilderness. 

One clear example of the risks of deregulation is the outcome of lifting controls 
on the price of oil, a move championed by Murray Weidenbaum. At the time 
President Reagan removed the remaining price controls, many economists voiced 
concern that the move could spur inflation, but Administration economists 
confidently predicted modest increases of only 3 cents to 5 cents per gallon of 
gasoline. Unfortunately, within a couple of weeks of deregulation, gasoline 
prices had jumped by 8 cents to 10 cents, more than double the original estimates. 
Heating-oil prices, too, sutged almost twice as high as had been forecast. 
Considering the miscalculation, Mr, Kosters explained: “It’s a process of 
discovery.” 
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Bill Baroody is proud of the institute’s studies. “We've bent over backward 
over the years to avoid a grantor’s having influence over scholarly research,” he 
comments. “However, in broad areas like Government ‘regulation and health, 
we permit broad grants.” This policy has allowed foundations and corporations 
directly concerned with the questions of regulations to subsidize the Center for 
Government Regulation, which has been prolific in its critiques of the Food and 
Drug Administration. A number of its studies have attacked the 1962 Congres- 
sional amendments extending the F.D.A.’s authority to require efficacy tests for 
new drugs. The studies claim that the requirements contribute to a “drug lag” 
in the country—prolonging the time it takes for a new drug to reach the market 
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—and that they stifle innovation. “F.D.A. regulation is deterring the develop- 
ment of new cures for disease,” argued the health expert Robert B. Helms in an 
article for the center’s joutnal, Regulation. “The U.S. is falling well behind the 
United Kingdom and other countries in the approval of new drugs for the 
market.” 

Starting in the early 1970s, the Lilly Endowment.and the Smith Richardson 
Foundation have given grants totalling millions of dollars to the center. The 
funds for both of these foundations are primarily generated by drug companies 
that have experienced significant regulatory problems. Eli Lilly recently went 
through a major regulatory fight over its marketing of Darvon, overdose of 
which can be lethal to a small percentage of users. The company agreed to warn 
doctors and patients of the risk while further tests are conducted. The company 
is also currently appealing a decision handed down in February by the appellate 
division of New York’s State Supreme Court holding it liable because it had 
engaged with other companies in a “concerted action” to win F.D.A. approval 
of DES, or diethylstilbestrol, without testing or heeding studies that warned of 
possible harm from the drug’s use. In 1971, the F.D.A. withdrew approval of 
the generic drug, which was prescribed by doctors to prevent pregnancy compli- 
cations, when studies linked it with vaginal cancer in the daughters of women , 
who had taken DES. 

In 1964, Richardson Merrell, a pharmaceutical company and chief benefactor 
of the Smith Richardson Foundation, entered a plea of no contest in United 
States District court to charges of filing false statements about an anticholesterol 
drug called MER-29. The judge imposed an $80,000 fine for the company’s 
failure to specify possible adverse effects of the drug, which its own tests had 
shown caused cataracts in rats. 

. Bill Baroody has no problem with the foundation’s special grants. “I don’t 
see any conflict of interest,” he says. “These are private foundations. This was 
my father’s time and there were large start-up costs.” 

Others disagree. “You have a problem if you’re getting financing in regu- 
latory studies by corporations with a specific interest,” comments Barry P, 
Bosworth, a leading Brookings economist. “There’s going to be a track record 
and corporations are going to look at it. There’s got to be some influence. ... 
What subjects are selected for examination has to do with the sources of fund- 
ing. It’s a subtle process.” 


0 


If A.E.I. has a patron saint, he is Irving Kristol. Mr. Kristol has been busy 
espousing an enticing blend of ideas that has captured the hearts, minds and 
checkbooks of American businessmen. “The simple truth is that the professional 
classes of our modern bureaucratized societies are engaged in a class struggle 
with the business community for status and power,” he has written. “Inevitably, 
this class struggle is conducted under the banner of ‘equality’.”” The members of 
this “new class” occupy Key positions in the media, academia and government 
and are, Mr. Kristol implies, anticapitalist in their ideology. The corporation, 
he goes on to say, is “an utterly defenseless institution. . . picked on and so easily 
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bullied.” The only defense he can envision is to foster institutions with a pro- 
business thrust. 

Although Mr. Kristol’s ideas about the New Class have clearly hit home with 
corporate chieftains, they have been criticized by some scholars as overly sim- 
plistic and, at times, contradictory. For one thing, Mr. Kristol and many of his 
neoconservative colleagues, to some degree, fit the description of the New 
Class that he finds so abhorrent. The Harvard sociologist Daniel Bell, an old 
friend of Mr. Kristol’s who has written about the subject, believes that the 
concept is rather “muddled. It’s not a class in any real sense. At best it’s a 
mentality.” 

Another central program at A. E.I. involves the revitalization of what the 
institute refers to as mediating structures—the family, the church, the neighbor- 
hood, voluntary associations. Studies were first done in the mid-1970s. Since 
then, the push has been to involve the private sector in social welfare programs. 
“A lot of social regulation interferes with community,” says Robert Woodson, 
the coordinating director of the neighborhood revitalization program. “We 
don’t think money is the major problem facing poor communities. We want to 
protect the social fabric by reducing the intrusiveness of much public work and 
encumbering rules.” 

Closely related to the concepts of the New Class and mediating structures is 
the work that Michael Novak has been doing under the rubric of religion, 
philosophy and public policy. At the heart of Mr. Novak’s ambitious under- 
taking is his belief that there is a cause-and-effect relationship between capital- 
ism and democracy: “Capitalism may flourish without democracy, but demo- 
cracy apart from capitalism is very difficult to achieve,” he states. “Between 
capitalism and democracy, there is an underlying system of mutual reinforce- 
ment, an internal harmony.” 

In a speech delivered before a meeting of corporate executives convened by 
the Institute for Educational Affairs, Mr. Novak called for creating a “theology 
of democratic capitalism.” He is convinced that the church is part of the New 
Class and is basically hostile to business. In an essay entitled “The American 
Vision—The Future of Democratic Capitalism,” he wistfully laments that social- 
` ism has a great ethical and intellectual appeal for many people, offering ideas of 
“brotherhood” and a “moral vision” which he feels capitalism has neglected to 
its detriment. 

Mr. Novak’s work and some of the mediating structures program have already 
been well-endowed with a grant of $1.25 million from the J. Howard Pew Free- 
dom Trust, a major backer of evangelical causes. Some of this money will fund a 
new quarterly aimed at the clergy and edited by Mr. Novak. 

“Were interested in the development of underdeveloped countries, too,” 
says John Cooper, an associate of Mr. Novak’s. “We want to spur productivity 
with incentives, not with redistribution .This is somewhat like the trickle-down 
theory, which we support.” 

Mr. Cooper sees much of this work as “pioneering,” but admits: ““There’s a 
sense that we’ve ventured beyond our areas of competence and we welcome 
criticism.” He adds that the program is also “trying to pay more attention to 
evangelicals as they get involved with politics.” 
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‘Although Novak’s work may be pioneering in some ways and intellectually 
appealing in its unitary view of the world, it lacks a certain complexity, accord- 
ing to Daniel Bell: “The notion that capitalism is the basis of freedom is simple- 
minded to some extent. I find it rather appalling. The elements of freedom are 
related more to national traditions and to legal systems than to capitalism.” 

Peter Steinfels, author of “The Neoconservatives,”’ also sees some real holes 
in Mr. Novak’s theories. “A lot of what he’s doing is semantic,” he comments, 
“but it’s hard to pin down. It’s an unhistorical view, which goes away like 
cotton candy when you look at it.” 


o 


A.E.I. will be devoting more money and energy to defense and foreign policy 
studies in the near future, according to Bill Baroody. Almost without exception, 
the institute’s studies have supported massive defense spending increases, These 
parallel Pentagon requests for higher expenditures in the areas of manpower, 
readiness and the new rapid deployment force. When Caspar W. Weinberger 
took over as Secretary of Defense, A.E.I. sent over its most recent defense 
analyses, criticizing President Carter’s military budget increases as too paltry. 
Six percent, not five percent, of the G.N.P. should be devoted to defense, 
argued Melvin Laird and Lawrence Korb (now an undersecretary at the Pen- 
tagon) in the paper. This would mean more than doubling the level of military 
spending, from $162 billion in 1981 to $343 billion in 1986. 

Not everyone at A.E.I. is so sure that sò much must -be spent on defense. 
Robert Pranger, who was an analyst at the Pentagon before joining A.E.I., is 
concerned that defense policy is becoming “highly politicized and increasingly 
ideological. There’s a true-believer syndrome. I don’t think Reagan recognizes 
this. Frankly, I don’t see enough diversity in the Administration at this point, 
but I do see an effort to suppress diversity.” 

Mr. Pranger is also skeptical of President Reagan’s foreign policy, especially 
of the military buildup in El Salvador advocated by Jeane Kirkpatrick. “I’m not 
convinced that a right-wing government gives us more access than a left-wing 

ne,” he says. “Weve paid dearly for escapades in Vietnam and Iran, where 
intelligence was one-sided. In 1969, we tried to raise questions about the Shah, 
but the word was out that the Shah was the pillar of our policy. There are very 
few people who are defining truth at the government level.” Such views are 
clearly in the minority at A.E.I., and-although Mr. Pranger receives a hearing, 
seldom is the full weight of the institution put behind his studies. 


o 


For both Republicans and Democrats, A.E.I. has assumed almost mystical 
powers of late. Shortly after the election, one liberal political consultant, James ` 
C. Rosapepe, remarked to a group of frustrated Democrats that they “ought to 
remember that A.E.I. did not win the election, but that Reagan did.” 

Nevertheless, there are at least several Democratic ventures under way to start 
new A.E.I.-type think tanks that would do battle with the conservative brain 
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trust. The Center for Democratic Policy was formed in late February, headed 
by Cyrus R. Vance and Terry Sanford. Mark Green, a lawyer and former Nader 
aide who ran unsuccessfully for a New York Congressional seat, is starting the 
Democracy Project, and Gar Alperovitz, who runs the National Center for 
Economic Alternatives, is looking into the possibility of broadening the focus 
and increasing the budget of his organization. Mr. Alperovitz believes that 
A.E.I. has been “extraordinarily successful in creating a culture intellectually 
favorable to conservative ideas, and, ironically, it may have had more effect on 
Democrats than Republicans.” 

The Brookings Institution, which used to be Washington’s most influential 
think tank, also has been inspired by A.E.I.’s aggressive approach. Its president, 
Bruce MacLaury, comments: “I think we’ve missed opportunities to make 
known what we’ve done. We’re going to make a more systematic approach to 
the press. We'll be doing more radio. We may do more press luncheons. We’re 
moving toward a more expansive P.R. mode with our conferences.” Brookings 
has also made‘some notable additions to its board, including Frank T. Cary of 
I.B.M. and A.W. Clausen of the Bank of America, to help boost its financing. 

Despite the new specter of competition, A.E.I.’s influence seems secure. Each 
year, the high point of its activities is a week of public-policy forums, panels 
and dinners at which the institute’s most prestigious names display their intel- 
lectual prowess. The dinners are held at Washington’s fanciest hotels and are 
impressive affairs. 

“When you see all those black ties, it’s quite something,” says Alton Fry. 
“Certainly there are 2,000 people in the room. It must cost in the tens’ of thou- 
sands of dollars, and it gets significant press coverage.” In fact, the week costs 
the institute well over $100,000. 

This year, Vice President George Bush stopped by for a visit one day and, a 
little bit later, President-elect Reagan put in an appearance. The A.E.L. gathering 
gave him a standing ovation as he entered, and his words more than justified 
their enthusiasm. “I just want you to know,” he told them, “that we'll be look- 
ing closely at your observations and proposals. Many of my staff have been with 
you during this week. This kind of working relationship with the A.E.I. is one 
the next Administration wants to maintain during the next four years.” sso 
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THE NEW. ARGUMENTS IN ECONOMICS 


In early April, the editors of Public Opinion 
brought together two original thinkers with very 
different views of the world. Jobn Kenneth Gal- 
braith and George Gilder discuss the much 
touted revolution in current economic thought, 
In this wide-ranging interview, Gilder and Gal- 
braith exchange views, barbs and insights about 
economic policy-making today. 


Ben Wattenberg: A great deal of attention has been given lately to the notion 
that, after years of laying fallow, the idea of capitalism is taking fire around the - 
world, and the idea of socialism is diminishing. 

I know both of you have thoughts on this. I have two questions about it. Is 

capitalism taking fire around the world and ought it to be? George, having 
written a book that is regarded by some as heralding this new antelloreae mo- 
ment, perhaps you could begin. 
George Gilder: I think capitalism is taking fire, and, obviously, I think it ought. 
When I was a student at Harvard, everyone was talking about the magnetism 
of the Maoist experiment. Everyone believed the overseas Chinese throughout 
Asia would be turning increasingly to the lessons of Mao, and that capitalism 
would be on the retreat in Asia. The most important postwar event is the 
triumph of capitalism in Asia today—all the magnetism’ goes in the other 
direction. 

Who would have ever dreamed, in the early ’60s, that it would be Taiwan, 

Hong Kong, Singapore, and Japan that would be changing the shape of Main- 
land Chinese policies and expéctations? This development overshadows many 
of the anxieties that politicians. today express about threats ‘from the Soviet 
Union and other areas. The movement in our favor around the world is very 
dramatic, Soon it will be joined with a general recognition that the energy crisis 
is over and that the sense of peril about. the future that is so pervasive is 
misconceived. 
Professor John Kenneth Galbraith: It is not wholly accidental that when Mr. 
Gilder talks about the dynamism of capitalism he quickly gets himself out of 
the United States and into those countries where capitalism is still a young idea. 
.The reality in both the Western and the socialist worlds today is one of great 
organizations which include the same tendency to age or—to borrow a word 
from Mr. Gilder’s book—become sclerotic. This meus to age is near the 
heart of the problem of modern capitalism. 

Ben, I have dwelt in this world of large ado for most of my life. In 
my early writing I-did not emphasize sufficiently their sclerotic tendencies. 

Economists have studied markets to, and possibly well beyond, the point of 
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diminishing return. Our knowledge of great organizations is not similarly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Wattenberg: George, is capitalism sclerotic in the United States? 

Mr. Gilder: No, but I do agree with Professor Galbraith about the sclerotic 
tendencies of large organizations. l 

Mr. Wattenberg: Pm going to be the only guy defending the corporations. I 
can smell this one already. [Laughter.] 

Mr, Gilder: I don’t attack them; they play, obviously, a crucial role. I accept 
the Professor’s analysis of the productivity and efficiency of large corporations 
in producing and distributing existing products. 

As far as the future of the economy is concerned, I’m always inclined to look 

at the dynamics of economic processes as their crucial facets. Large corporations 
are not terribly interesting in their sclerotic phases. They do not embody the 
essence of capitalism, which is found in the generation of new companies. In the 
United States, new companies are continuing to emerge in greater numbers than 
in the past. Since the mid ’50s, the number of small businesses launched every 
year has risen from 93,000 to 450,000. The number of small business tax returns 
submitted every year is about 16 million. I recognize that some of these numbers 
reflect destructive processes—the proliferation of lawyers and economists who 
increasingly incorporate themselves as a tax device. Nonetheless, you can’t find 
any indices that suggest a contraction of the number of small businesses. 
Professor Galbraith: Let me press just one word on that, if I may. Between 60 
percent and two-thirds of private GNP now come from the 2,000 largest enter- 
prises. Are you writing off the largest sector of the economy as not conforming 
to your entrepreneurial vision? 
Mr. Gilder: That two-thirds figure includes all the foreign operations of these 
large corporations and it includes not only sclerotic leviathans and companies 
on the way down, but also hundreds of the most creative and competitive firms 
in the economy. The foreign operations operate in a different arena. The 
international marketplace is entrepreneurial; it’s more competitive. than ever 
before. The emergence of a whole new tier of multinational corporations has 
resulted because of this competitive environment. 

But, in the domestic economy, the top thousand corporations produce less 
than half of GNP. They have produced almost no net new jobs annually. Ninety 
percent of all net new jobs produced during the ’70s came in businesses employ- 
ing less than 250 people. The most innovative sectors of the economy are small 
businesses. It is crucial to devise policies to take their needs into consideration 
first. The future of the system always depends on creativity, and creativity today 
is chiefly a product of small companies. 


Capitalism’s Hot Hand 


Karlyn Keene: Do you think that the rhetoric of socialism, George, still claims 
the high ground? 

Mr. Gilder: It is clearly the low ground that socialism occupies, The rhetoric of 
socialism has become decreasingly attractive. 

Ms. Keene:. But haven’t you written that the capitalist vision still teeters on the 
“ashean of history.” 
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Mr. Gilder: That is true, particularly among intellectuals. There is always an 
intellectual lag time; they never recognize what’s happening until some time 
after it occurs; they then introduce their visions of the obvious and the out-of- 
date with grand fanfare. Even intellectuals will come increasingly to acknowl- 
edge that economics really is capitalism, and that socialism is a method of 
administering dead, declining systems. 

Professor Galbraith: Aren’t you generalizing a little widely about intellectuals? 
Or do you exclude yourself? 

Mr. Gilder: I was very slow. I was a liberal Republican for years. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Wattenberg: Ken, do you sense that capitalism, whatever its merits, is the 
hot hand right now? Is that what people are talking about? 

Professor Galbraith: When I think back 20 years ago to the optimism that 
was felt about socialism in the Third World, and compare it to the present 
reality, I don’t doubt for a moment that there has been a change in outlook. 
Socialism places an enormous burden on administrative capacity, the scarcest of 
all resources. Marx was right when he argued that socialism was not wholly 
relevant until you had had the socializing influence of capitalism. 

Still, since World War II, there has been a series of highly motivated dis- 
coveries all identifying a radical rightward move of the United States and the 
world; the rediscovery after the war of Friedrich Hayek and The Road to Serf- 
dom; the polar work of Scammon and Wattenberg and their Dayton housewife 
[laughter], and now the rise of Ronald Reagan, and our distinguished colleague 
here, Mr. Gilder. 

Mr. Wattenberg: In fairness, you forgot the much-heralded rise of the new left, 
the counter-culture and the new politics. These things work both ways. 
Professor Galbraith: I quite agree. We’re in agreement that it’s the beginning 
of wisdom to doubt great social revolutions in the United States. 

Mr. Wattenberg: I agree with that. 

Let me come back, if I might, to this strange circumstance that has each of 
you denigrating the role of the great corporations in the United States and 
around the world. I wouldn’t deny that big corporations, like any big institu- 
tions, are sclerotic, and I would not deny that much of the spirit in a capitalist 
economy is found in small, high technology enterprises. 

But, if you look at the history of the postwar world, particularly the develop- 
ing world, the fact is that in the field of communications, in health, agriculture 
and transportation, and the construction of infrastructure, the ideas have been 
Western, often American, ideas typically developed in the surroundings of 
large corporations. The technologies have been transported—not always simply 
or without any pain—distributed, and adapted around the world by these same 
great massive, sclerotic corporations. When the history of this time is written, 
large corporations will be seen as the great agents of change— 

Mr. Gilder: I agree with you. In the international arena, the great corporations 
play a crucial role. 

Mr. Wattenberg:—but as agents of change, not simply distributors of what 
some guy on Route 128 produces. 

Mr. Gilder: When you introduce something created on Route 128 to a less 
developed economy, you’ve become an agent of radical change. New techno- 
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logies catalyze dramatic change. The international economy offers major op- 
portunities for entrepreneurial activity because it is extraordinarily competitive. 
But large corporations don’t introduce many truly. pioneering products in 
our economy. Nor do they represent the vanguard of capitalism in the United 
States, or embody its essence anywhere. 
Professor Galbraith: I have never joined the crusade of my left-wing compatriots 
against multinational corporations. I have long regarded them as an inevitable 
aspect of modern international trade. When the bulk of international trade was 
in wheat and coal and cotton, the seller didn’t need to see the buyer; as trade 
came to be in the fields of automobiles or computers, the seller had to follow the 
product abroad. With assembly and service, it developed into a multinational 
-corporation. u 
Taccept that as inevitable. What I cannot accépt is that these great enterprises, 
these highly structured bureaucracies are part of the vision George Gilder ‘so’ 
eloquently describes in his book. I suspect him of doing, in a small way, what I 
have sometimes accused my friend Milton Friedman of doing—of so falling in 
love with, in Friedman’s case, the market, or in Gilder’s case, the entrepreneur, 
that it is generalized to the world. 


Entrepreneurs Do It For Love 


Mr. Wattenberg: George, that’s a question we really ought to address. Accord- 
ing to what’s been said about your book, your bumper sticker would say, 
“Entrepreneurs do it for love.” Is that correct? Is that fair? ; 

Mr. Gilder: I'll accept it, but it doesn’t sum up my beliefs about entrepreneurs. 
Entrepreneurs have to give without a predetermined return. The narrow self- 
interest of the sort acclaimed by Adam Smith leads us, by an invisible hand, to 
an ever-growing welfare state as people seek comfort:and security as their chief - 
goals. Rational self-interest doesn’t explain the triumph of capitalism or its 
ability to generate growth. 

In Professor Galbraith’s very interesting book on the nature of mass poverty, ` 
-he wrote that one of the principal problems of poverty is that the poor accom- 
modate themselves to it, This is not irrational. This is a fully rational response, 
he wrote. 

Professor Galbraith: To protect my flank a little, I should say that I was talking - 
about the poor accommodating themselves to poverty in countries such as India 
where poverty exists on a massive scale. I don’t subscribe to the tendency in the 
‘same way in an advanced economy such as ours. But, please continue. 


Mr, Gilder: Some additional impulse is needed to explain the willingness of .. 


entrepreneurs in depressed and stagnant economies to devote years of work and 
tisk their wealth to Jaunch new products for which there are no apparent 
markets, 

It’s analogous to the problem of what makes the first man charge an enemy 
bunker when he will be killed unless he is joined by a lot of others and they 
succeed. That is the golden rule of capitalism.. The entrepreneur needs more 
than a rational calculation of the market before him. He has to take a genuine 
risk. His risk will succeed to the extent that his prodct respond imaginatively - 
to the needs of others. : 
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Mr. Wattenberg: But, George, there’s a glitch in your argument. The fact that 
the risk exists does not mean that the activity is altruistic. It can be intensely 
greedy or incentive-oriented, precisely because it has nó predetermined result. 
It can be a guy at a crap table. 

Why do you feel impelled to make the case that capitalists are engaging in 
their activity for altruistic reasons? What’s wrong with reward or profit if the 
effect is socially beneficial? 

Mr. Gilder: The reward isn’t the capitalist’s prime motivation; the prime moti- 
vation is that by winning it, he can expand his company. That’s the crucial 
point. The genius of capitalism is not that it mobilizes incentives uniquely well, 
but, rather, that it awards people who forego gratifications and show an 
’ imaginative response to the needs of the market, by giving them further capital 
to expand their businesses. The genius of capitalism is that these people who 
make money keep returning it to the system. Of course they keep some for them- 
selves, but that impulse doesn’t explain the growth of capitalism. Avarice and 
greed are ubiquitous in human society. Capitalism has no particular monopoly 
on these human characteristics. In order to explain why capitalism can generate 
growth and creativity while other systems can’t nearly so well, you have to focus 
on other characteristics. The willingness to take risks and launch products that 
respond to the needs of others is fundamental to the success of the system. 
` Gambling occurs in all societies. The propensity to gamble tends to increase 
to the degree that a society prohibits constructive risk-taking in the economy. 
England is obsessed with gambling these days because risk-taking is discouraged 
through tax laws, and so on. But gambling is a zero sum game and can’t explain 
the triumph of capitalism. 


The Artistic Impulse 


Professor Galbraith: I have two points to make: First, I have problems with this 
gift relationship of yours. You believe, George, that you invite people to dinner 
in the hopes that you will receive a larger number of invitations. I don’t live a 
wholly reclusive life, but I regularly invite people to dinner, hoping it will 
produce no further result of any kind. My metaphor is not a zero sum game 
but a minus zero sum game, [Laughter.] But second, I wonder if I could invite 
your agreement that your world has less a capitalist motivation than a functional 
motivation. Increasingly, I sense that the world you are living in—which you 
generalize so skillfully to the international arena—is one of technological inno- 
vation, I agree with that view. But could I also persuade you that there is an 
enormously important role for the artist in your world, and that the artist, even 
more than the scientist and the engineer, fits very badly into the structure of old- 
fashioned capitalism? Isn’t more of your world in a highly developed economy 
to be explained by the increasing preoccupation with aesthetic return than by 
the peculiar mystique of the capitalist? 

` Where is the United States unchallenged in the world at the present time? 
We're unchallenged in the field of television programs; we’re unchallenged in 
the field of records that destroy our ears; we’re unchallenged in the theater; in 
painting, and in architectural design. These areas of entrepreneurial activity fit 
very badly into the structure of the large corporation. This causes me to say that 
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your world has viability not by the quality of the entrepreneurs but by the 
quality of high technical knowledge, imagination, and high artistic ability. 

Mr. Gilder: Yes, but my assumption is that this artistic activity is similar to 
entrepreneurial activity in its openness to the future and willingness to forego 
immediate gratification for long-term. goals that may well not be fulfilled; as 
a matter of fact, most of the time immediate gratification is not fulfilled. Take 
the book publishing business with which we are both familiar. Ninety percent of 
all trade books lose money and only about two percent of full manuscripts that 
are submitted to publishers are ever published. Beyond those manuscripts there 
are hundreds initiated that never see the light of day. 

Professor Galbraith: This is part of the artistic impulse, isn’t it? 

Mr. Gilder: Yes, but you can make the same kind of statement about almost all 
kinds of creative human endeavor, including entrepreneurial effort and inven- 
tiveness. Similar statistics could be adduced for inventions, most of which never 
get patented. Of the patented ones that seem to have plausible uses a small 
proportion are marketed. 

Creative endeavor whether artistic or technical cannot be explained by calcu- 
lations of rational self-interest alone. If you have an economic system that is 
governed first by rational self-interest and second, planning as its crucial mode, 
you will exclude the vast majority of human initiatives from which the crucial 
inventions, new products and new wealth emerge. It’s the openness of the 
society to such initiatives as well as the absence of planning schemes that 
explains the amazing creativity of capitalist organization. . 


How Much Risk 


Professor Galbraith: I suppose that we would both agree that one of the extra- 
ordinary parts of your entrepreneurial world is American agriculture; not, I has- 
ten to say, around your home in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, [Laughter.] 
Would you risk returning agriculture to the kind of risk exposure you asso- 
ciate with the entrepreneur? ' 
Mr. Gilder: I think so. Pm not dogmatically opposed to government. My gen- 
eral complaint about government is that it has been wasting its crucial resources. 
Professor Galbraith: But you would go along with Senator Helms in being 
wholly in favor of the free market except for tobacco and a few other things. 
Mr. Gilder: Particularly for tobacco and a few other things. [Laughter.] 
We could do with a lot less Federal intervention in agriculture. Many of the 
programs are counter-productive. 
Professor Galbraith: I was talking specifically about what we have done for the 
last 40 years by maintaining a minimum price for the great bulk of our 
agricultural products. This has allowed those entrepreneurs you praise to put 
aside any affection that they have for risk (which in agriculture is imperceptible 
as far as prices are concerned) and invest in fertilizer, mechanical equipment, 
land, and all of the things that have advanced productivity, with the knowledge 
that their return was fairly secure. Would you accept that? 
Mr. Gilder: I don’t necessarily accept that. 
Professor Galbraith: I'll speak to Senator Helms about that. PI tell him not to 
endorse you categorically. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. Gilder: I acknowledge the role of the extension services and the agricultural 
colleges and other government-supported institutions in promoting agricultural 
productivity. I acknowledge that government has all sorts of crucial roles. 
Alfred’ Marshall called it the most precious of human possessions and urged 
that we be most careful not to waste or abuse it, But, in agriculture, government 
involvement is no longer achieving the goals it set out to achieve. 


Japan, Inc. 


Professor Galbraith: What about the Japanese case? Japan is a country of 
vigorous entrepreneurship; yet the Japanese have a rigorous system of protect- 
ing the small entrepreneurs in retailing and in agriculture. They exclude or 
limit the role of large merchandising enterprises in small retail food trade. 

Mr. Wattenberg: That’s why a steak costs $25 in Tokyo. 

Mr. Gilder: I’d prefer our system in that regard. The successes of Japan are not 
attributable to its protection of small companies. Their successes are attributable 
to marginal tax rates about half as high as ours and to extraordinarily, intense 
domestic competition throughout their system. 

Professor Galbraith: How do you reconcile that intense competition with this 
explicit limit on competition? 

Mr. Gilder: The Japanese system, like all systems, has anomalies. This particular 
anomaly does not refute the essential contention that the Japanese economy is 
extraordinarily open and competitive. Even the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry (MITI) has not been crucial to Japan’s success. The American auto 
industry claims that Japanese auto companies receive special aid from the 
government and thus, that American companies need special protection, too. 
Yet, the most dynamic and creative of the Japanese auto companies started 
very small. They tended to be in other businesses. The two motorcycle companies 
(Honda and Isuzu) entered the automotive business rather late. Today they are 
two of the most dynamic auto companies in the world. 

The auto industry in Japan defied MITI’s assumption that there was very 
little prospect for the auto industry and that Japan should consolidate its auto 
companies and turn to other technologies for their future. 

There is a resolute effort to represent Japan as a closed or managed economy, 
and it’s erroneous. I readily concede that Japan is protectionist about its 
domestic market. That is an exception to their generally open and competitive 
character. 

Professor Galbraith: Let me say just one word here. We both agree that there 
are no absolutes; perhaps I could persuade you to make that point more 
strongly in the next edition of your book. 


Government’s Role 


Mr. Wattenberg: George, President Reagan, whose economics you profess to 
admire, has made the statement a number of times, including in his inaugural 
address; that the enemy of progress is government. I’m embellishing a little bit, 
but that’s the essence of his statements. A great irony of our times is that 
Ronald Reagan, who professes to want to get the government off our backs, 
came to national prominence by spotlighting a great governmental enterprise, 
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the Panama Canal. There are great things in civilizations that only goverr- 
ments can do. Do you agree with Reagan that government is always the bad 
guy? 

Mr. Gilder: Not always; governments create the infrastructure that is indis- 
pensable to economic development; they regulate the economy in ways that are 
indispensable when markets don’t take externalities into consideration; they 
play a crucial role. But governments have performed their role very badly in 
recent years, primarily because they have assumed the responsibility for redis- 
tributing incomes in a way that is very destructive. 

I may object to government policies but I certainly don’t object to govern- 
ment, itself. I’m not a libertarian anarchist. 

_Mr. Wattenberg: You believe that more than Reagan does? 
Mr. Gilder: Reagan understands the uses of government. He has been in 
politics for a long time, administering large government programs such as the 
education system in California that have been enormously valuable. 
Mr. Wattenberg: Ken, has government performed well in recent decades? You 
are a liberal democrat; you have inspired much of this governmental activity. 
Do you look upon it with favor? 
Professor Galbraith: I agree with George that Ronald Reagan understands the 
uses of government. He not only had eight years as Governor of California, but 
he had the same early experience as Wattenberg and Galbraith in the trade 
union movement and in other liberal causes. 
Mr. Wattenberg: So, he’s a big government mole. [Laughter.] 
Professor Galbraith: I wouldn’t make any such accusation. 
- One of our great areas of neglect—and [I’m not saying this for the first time 
I hasten to add—has been in the art and practice of public administration. We 
are never going to escape large organizations, public or private, but we do 
need to address ourselves to their better performance. 
Mr. Wattenberg: Many of those programs, as originally conceived, as originally 
legislated, made a good deal of sense. They have done a lot of good. As one 
who served in the Johnson White House, I have seen many of these well- 
intentioned programs distorted, through the. actions of regulatory bodies, 
through the judiciary, through Congressional staffs, and through public interest 
groups. I’m not prepared to let you off by saying that, yes, the programs were 
good, but we haven’t administered them well and we ought to administer them 
better. 
Professor Galbraith: That’s exactly what I say. 
Mr. Gilder: It seems to me that the problems of increasing governmental 
presence in society began with President Johnson. He made conceptual errors 
which made the kind of failures that have occurred inevitable. His “we shall 
overcome” speech was one of the most emotional moments in my life in politics. 
It brought tears to my eyes. 

But during the course of that speech Johnson said we could achieve equality 
not just of opportunity but also of result. That determination to achieve equality 
of result through redistribution of income doomed.the social enterprise of the 
Johnson Administration. Poverty doesn’t have a great deal to do with how 
much income-one has in a society as rich as ours. The chief sources of poverty 
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are in family disorder and in the unwillingness to forego gratifications for long- 
term goals and hopes for the future. These programs of redistribution did, in 
fact, increase the incomes of the poor to such an extent that many people 
maintain now that poverty has been abolished in America. But I spent two years 
conducting interviews in inner city areas in New York, Albany and Greenville, 
South Carolina, and I can attest that poverty is a lot worse than it was when the 
Great Society was launched. 
Mr. Wattenberg: Were you interviewing then? 
Mr. Gilder: No, I wasn’t, but I have studied the statistics of that period. The 
essential change is that while the poor black family was in trouble in 1964, it 
has now almost entirely dipnrestatedi in precisely those areas where the programs 
and money were directed. 
Mr. Wattenberg: But what about the enormous numbers of black families who 
have gone from poor to middle class? That’s what those poverty programs were 
about. I know those data probably as well as you do, George, and that’s real 
data, 
Mr. Gilder: I’m delighted with the achievements of the black middle class. 
I’m not delighted with the change in the condition of the black poor, which has 
become decidedly worse since that period. 
Mr. Wattenberg: Yes, but suppose you had diminished the number of black 
poor by 50 percent? 
Mr. Gilder: That didn’t happen. The number of female-headed families on 
welfare has steadily increased during this decade. 
Mr. Wattenberg: Yes; instead of 25 percent of poor people claiming welfare, 
you now have 90 percent of poor people claiming welfare. But that doesn’t 
mean poverty increased. In fact, it went way down. 
Mr. Gilder: Female-headed families can’t escape poverty. A female-headed 
family with a lot of kids not only can’t escape poverty except in these spurious 
` formulas of redistribution, but it also extends poverty to future generations. 
Boys growing up in a family without a father aren’t integrated into the larger 
economy. They seek their manhood on the streets. Their mothers can’t handle 
them, and the result is that poverty is intensified and perpetuated by the very 
programs designed to relieve it. 


The Reagan Program 


Ms. Keene: Is the Reagan program well-designed first, to streamline public 
administration and remedy some of the excesses of the Johnson Administration, 
and second to reinvigorate the economy and reduce inflation? 

Professor Galbraith: Not surprisingly, I have trouble with supply-side economics: 
First, I have difficulty believing that the cut in personal income tax will have the 
effect that is expected. The econometric models from Wharton and Data Re- 
sources, to name only two, show otherwise. There is the implication in supply- 
side theory that corporate executives and small businessmen are relaxing on their 
jobs because of their income taxes and will release this energy if they are*better 
paid. I think much better of American corporate executives than does the 
Reagan administration. 

Mr. Wattenberg: However sclerotic they may be. 
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Professor Galbraith: However sclerotic they may be. You don’t overcome this 
sclerosis by-increasing take home pay. In general, the sclerosis is in organization. 
Executives are hardworking men who, on the whole, sacrifice their health, 
` their families, and sometimes their nervous systems and, on occasion, even their 
sobriety, to their jobs. 

My second basic objection is this. “Weare reducing taxes, and almost certainly 
increasing the deficit, to encourage expansion and release human energy. At the 
same time we are going to rely on monetary policy which will work against an 
economy of strong corporations and strong trade unions only by creating a 
great deal of slack, or perhaps even serious recession. There’s a basic contra- - 
diction here. It is impossible to reconcile vigorous expansion—which I view with 
much doubt—with a restrictive monetary policy. Talking as we are here at the 
American Enterprise Institute, I find myself reflecting on how conservative my 
views are compared to those of all the local followers of Arthur Laffer. 

„Mr. Gilder: I acknowledge that business people are working very hard and will 
not work harder as a result of tax cuts. As a matter of fact, to the extent that tax 
cuts produce a general economic expansion, one may, in time, expect the work 
week to shorten, as it has throughout the history of capitalist success. I don’t 
deny that these corporate executives and small businessmen are working des- 
perately hard. The question is what are they doing. Today they are working 
desperately hard to invent ever more complex and intricate tax shelters to shield 
the incomes of their companies. They are working desperately hard to respond 
to excessive government regulations that have reached the point of actually 
destroying enterprise rather than promoting it. They are working hard reversing 
the progress of the division of labor—by repairing their own cars and plumbing 
and finding partners for barter activities. 

They are working unproductively. It’s not that they aren’t working hard, they 
are probably working too hard. But the economy is stagnating as a result of high 
marginal tax rates that induce the average American to consider the tax implica- 
tions of a particular activity first rather than the income results of it. We now 
have marginal tax rates, according to a study by Rick Browning and Tom 
Johnson at A.E.I., of over 50 percent for more than half of the American popula- 
tion. This means more than half of American workers can do better by hiding a 
dollar of existing income than by earning an additional dollar. 

Mr. Wattenberg: That’s a criminal act, isn’t it? 

Mr. Gilder: No, when I say “hide,” I mean diverting it into some activity ‘that 
shields it from taxation. 

Professor Galbraith: In the prodtiction of your very successful book Wealth 
and Poverty and today, in its sale, were you principally occupied with minimiz- 
ing your taxes? 

Mr. Gilder: Today, I fave to be principally concerned with minimizing my 
taxes, I never considered it before, but I find myself faced with the problem that 
if I invest in productive enterprise, I will be taxed up to 70 percent on that return. 
Professor Galbraith: So that is commanding all your thought at the moment? 
Mr. Gilder: That’s commanding more thought than I wish. But more important 
is the likelihood that I will contemplate investing substantial sums in unneces- 
sary housing and real estate to shield my income. I would prefer to invest in high 
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technology enterprises. During my speaking tours I find that most businessmen 
are preoccupied with tax shelters. It’s an obsession with them. They interrupt 
my speeches with applause when I start talking about tax shelters. 

Mr. Wattenberg: But, George, you’ve been saying that capitalists are doing it 
for love. Now you are ‘Saying they are doing it for profit. What are these people 
doing? 

Mr. Gilder: They don’t want to divert the returns of their enterprise to govern- 
ment. To the extent that they can shield their cash flow, they can invest it more 
productively themselves. They know that their companies have better opportu- 
nities for investment than does the Federal government. 

Mr. Wattenberg: But where is this altruism? I thought you said their primary 
motivation—and I would assume, yours, as an embryonic capitalist—is altruism. 
Mr. Gilder: One of the principal points of my book is that altruism is hard. It’s 
hard to give. The great illusion of the left is that charity is easy; the notion is 
that by going out on the street corner and distributing money, you are doing 
some good. The fact is you do harm by that process. 

Capitalism is a way to make altruism practical. Serving others becomes pro- 
ductive and rewards others to a much greater extent through capitalist processes 
than it does through the channeling of funds through the Ford Foundation or 
the U.S. Government. The essential genius of capitalism is that it makes this 
process of continually giving back to the system uniquely productive, by creating 
jobs and opportunities and products of worth for other people. 

Preposterous marginal tax rates that go up to 70 percent and higher in Eng- 
land frustrate that process. You can’t return it through productive investment 
because if you do, it is taxed away. So you hoard or buy jewelry or gold or 
postage stamps or a wide range of fairly worthless things that retain your savings 
to some degree. 

Professor Galbraith: You are bringing Wattenberg and Galbraith to the same 
uneasy conclusion which is that most business activity according to one is 
now worthless. 

Mr. Gilder: Much is. 

Professor Galbraith: I find myself very uneasy about your attack on the feck- 
lessness of the system. 

Mr. Gilder: Because of this maldirected hard work that goes on throughout the 
American system, you can combine restrictive monetary policy with a rational 
tax policy and have a great surge of economic growth, without inflation. By 
cutting marginal tax rates substantially, you can expand savings enough to 
finance any additional deficit that occurs and stimulate very substantial improve- 
ment in capital spending. When you cut tax rates, you reduce the amount of 
unproductive activity that pervades the system in the form of tax lawyers, real 
estate manipulators and tax-planning accountants. 


The Alternative View A 


Mr. Wattenberg: Ken, coming back to where we began, has the idea of capital- 
ism captured the bot hand in intellectual discourse? Our conversation has not 
turned on George Gilder’s ideas about capitalism by accident. We’ve assailed 
some of them and agreed with some of them. But isn’t it the hot hand that 
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needs to be examined, attested, attacked, or assailed? 

What we have neglected to do here—and, George, I'll invite your participation 
in this little exercise—is look at that alternative view of the world and of eco- 
nomics that Professor Galbraith has so ably represented over the years. Many 
people feel it has failed. Ken, has the “planned economy,” other than in some 
administrative failures which you have acknowledged, worked well? We are 
beating up on George, here, maybe with merit, maybe without. But looking 
back, have your ideas stood the test of time? 

Professor Galbraith: Oh, absolutely. [Laughter.] There are some things we need 
to do. We need to address the dynamic of wage-price relationships in a highly 
organized society. One cannot have a modern economy without some syste- 
matic structure of restraints on corporate prices. I wouldn’t bother with George’s - 
economy, but I would confine such restraints to the largest 2,000 corporations 
and to trade unions. This is absolutely central if one is not going to have an 
excessive reliance on monetary policy which counters productivity and restricts 
investment. In proof of this I cite the countries that have had restraints on 
prices: West Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. On the whole they have been 
able to combine stable prices with full employment and a broad set of social 
democratic ideas, with which I sympathize. : 
Ms. Keene: But you have said, haven’t you, that the broad economic and social 
policy consensus of the post-World War II era, not only in this country but in 
Germany and France and elsewhere, has broken down? 

Professor Galbraith: No, I didn’t say the consensus has broken down. What I 
have said is that the consensus, which was broadly accepted all the way from 
Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy on, is under severe attack. The weakness of 
the consensus has been the failure to get control of inflation and reconcile it with 
full employment. Here I am prepared to call for a substantially increased role for 
the state. It would be a terrible mistake if this discussion were to end up on any 
level of fraudulent or even fatuous agreement. 

Mr. Wattenberg: George, it is your inning now. 

Mr. Gilder: Many of the economies you refer to are encountering more serious 
difficulties than you imply in your references to them. In any case, those eco- 
nomies, during that postwar period, did have decidedly lower marginal rates of 
taxation than the United States. Switzerland, for example, has a highest marginal 
rate of 41 percent. This accounts for a lot of their successes. Germany’s highest 
rate is 56 percent, but it only applies to incomes twice as large as the relevant 
rates in the United States. f 

England and Sweden have tried the favorite new device of the left, which is . 
tax cuts for businesses, accompanied by punishingly high rates on individuals. 
This policy has failed entirely. Sweden gets the lowest proportion of its revenues 
from corporate taxes of any country in Europe. England has a hundred percent 
one-year depreciation of investments, together with considerable subsidies for 
them. And Denmark has anticipatory depreciation of investments. 

The last dream of socialism is capitalism without capitalists: these big corpo- 
rations cosseted by government while the kind of individual savings from which 
all new enterprise springs is stifled. The result is spurious capital formation. All 
these countries have higher levels of capital formation in aggregate terms than 
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the United States does, but it’s mostly spurious. It’s garages and new cars and 
vacation resorts for the executives. It’s a wide variety of perquisites that you 
have to see to believe. This is what happens when you reward heavily investment 
that is retained in the existing corporate structure, but punish by high marginal 
rates of taxation income that is taken out of the existing structure and. invested 
in new companies. 

Personal income tax cuts are indispensable. I could do without corporate tax 
cuts altogether. At the moment, I recognize that there is some argument for them 
on the grounds of the distortions of historic cost depreciation. These arguments 
are greatly exaggerated but, nonetheless, there is a case for depreciation reform, 

But these changes will not work at all unless they are combined with drastic 
cuts in personal income tax rates. These cuts will in no case be inflationary. They 
are the single most effective policy we could pursue now to fight inflation. For 
the last decade taxes have been rising 80 percent faster than inflation. Further in- 
creases in taxes will have no counter-inflationary effect at all; as a matter of fact, 
they will enhance the process of sean which afflicts the United States. 


Demands on Supply Siders 


Ms. Keene: Do you think it is reasonable to expect that in a period of sus- 
tained growth, as Reagan envisions for 1982 io 1986, that inflation is going to 
come down? Is history on your side? 

Mr. Gilder: Yes. It’s on my side in all these mae economies that have had 
bigger deficits than the United States as a proportion of gross national product 
and nonetheless stimulate savings to such an extent that they have always been 
able to finance them. If enacted in full, Reagan’s program will stimulate savings 
sufficiently so that it will eliminate any inflationary pressure on the Fed that 
might have ordinarily resulted from tax cuts. 

And, of course, history does completely confirm the proposition that cuts in 
marginal tax rates do, particularly in the upper brackets, impart a double 
stimulus to savings. Each marginal tax rate deters you from earning the addi- 
tional dollars that you have the highest propensity to save and it taxes the in- 
come from savings at the highest rates. When you cut these marginal tax rates 
the result is a double stimulus to savings while only a single stimulus to con- 
sumption. The record proves that this does happen. It happened in 1964 when 
88 percent of the incremental income went to savings. And it has happened in 
Japan over and over again. Every time they cut marginal tax rates, savings 
increases more than consumption. 

It’s the best tested proposition in economics. The idea that it is untested 

applies only to these economic models that are constitutionally contrived to 
avoid showing the very results we claim will occur and can show have occurred 
as a result of cuts in tax rates. 
Professor Galbraith: I was a participant in the tax policy discussions in 1963. It 
took place in a very different context. In the first place, there was a good deal 
of slack in the economy and, in the second place, we had a firm hold on. wages 
and prices: at that time. 

But that is not my point. My point is a question. We’re talking here ex ante 
about matters where in the nature of things we can’t be too certain. I worry . 
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about the high certainty with which you express yourself, George, and I would 
like to ask you a question. If, after a year of experimentation with the Kemp- 
Roth tax cuts, we see that the expansion you foresee has not occurred and that 
inflation is worse, can I have a promise from you that you will publicly express 
your regret and confess error? Or, will you—in the manner of so many econo- 
mists—say, well it would have worked if other things had been better or if we 
had more time? 

Mr. Gilder: No promises whatsoever. I would not regard a test of one year for 
any policy as sufficient in the face of this vast evidence that cuts in marginal 
tax rates do have all sorts of beneficial results. I would merely say that we have 
to proceed with yet deeper cuts in personal tax rates. 

Professor Galbraith: I sense an escape hatch here, and I deplore it. 

Mr. Wattenberg: I have not heard, Professor, in this conversation any public 
apologies for your earlier plans, some of which were tested for more than one 
year and haven’t worked 100 percent. 

Professor Galbraith: I am in the happy position, my dear Wattenberg, of being 
here not as the exponent of a design but as the critic of a design, and you cannot 
expect me to regret the very rare role in which I find myself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Gilder: I think you must understand what’s been happening. I think he has 
been startlingly modest about his claims. 
Mr. Wattenberg: Well, you both can’t be right that recent economic theory 
didn’t work well and that it did work well. 0 
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BRAVE NEWS WORLD 
By Charles Krauthammer 


Censorship is freedom, licensing is protecting. 
The New World Information Order in its 
manifesto of 1978 charged the West with creating 
and perpetuating an imbalance in the world’s 
flow of information under the guise of main- 
taining freedom. Charles Krauthammer, an 
associate editor with The New Republic analyses 
the remedies proposed to rectify these charges. 


OR a decade the New World Information Order has been a slogan in search 
of a plan. Last month in Paris UNESCO proposed a plan: a commission 
to license and protect journalists and ensure that they comply with the 

“generally accepted” ethics of their profession. Last-minute maneuvering by 
Western delegates blocked the proposal. The whole incident, which aroused 
pained and plaintive cries of foul play, particularly from the Western press, 
appeared to have sprung up overnight and to have died just as quickly. It 
hadn’t. The Paris meeting was simply another inconclusive skirmish in the run- 
ning battle between have and have-not countries over the New World Infor- 
mation Order. 

Like its companion New World Economic Order, which calls for redistribution 
of the international power of the purse, the NWIO is a demand for redress of 
perceived inequities, this time over the power of the word. Its motto is “the free 
and balanced flow of information.” Its manifesto, commissioned by the non- 
aligned movement in Havana in 1978 and written by Mustafa Masmoudi, 
Tunisia’s representative to UNESCO, charges the West with creating and per- 
petuating an imbalance in the world’s flow of information under the guise of 
maintaining freedom. The alleged result is a vast and insidious cultural imperial- 
ism built on a Western monopoly of the means of international communication. 
The remedy proposed is twofold: first, creating an indigenous Third World 
information infrastructure in a spirit of “collective self-reliance” —which means 
a transfer of Western technology to poorer countries, no strings attached. And 
second, controlling the Western behemoth by restricting its access to and 
dissemination of information in developing countries. That means overhauling 
the notion of freedom of the press. Masmoudi explains: 


The traditional concept of rights in the field of communications is founded on 
individualist considerations, to the detriment of collective needs. Freedom of 
information. ..has become an instrument of domination in the hands of the 
owners of the information media. Juridically it upholds the rights of the 
‘informer’ and is silent on his duties and responsibilities towards the 
‘informed.’ 


Reprinted by permission from The New Republic, March 14, 1981. 
Copyright @ 1981 by The New Republic, Inc. 
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The press, quite literally an informer, must make way for the new order and 
its new right of “objectivity of information and balance in its presentation.” 
And to secure these rights, certain steps need to be taken. First, “regulation of 
the right to information by preventing abusive uses of the right of access.” 
Second, “definition of appropriate criteria to govern truly objective news 
selection.” Third, establishment of a professional code of ethics, enforced by a 
tribunal empowered to punish violaters who disseminate false or distorted 
information. And fourth, creation of an international convention defining the 
right of reply for maligned states. This would include “‘a list of precisely defined 
infringements [of] prestige, culture and values.” 

These remedies are justified by the West’s exploitation of the means of 
communication. The West has plundered the natural informational resources, 
from the electromagnetic spectrum to parking spaces for satellites in geo- 
stationary orbit. And it also has monopolized the means of production, most 
importantly the wire services. The big four news agencies—-AP, UPI, Reuters, 
and Agence France-Presse—produce almost 90 percent of the world’s foreign 
news and “monopolize among themselves all that exists of material and human 
potential.” As a result the Third World must see itself through Western eyes. 
And what it sees is unbalanced and distorted. Unbalanced because less than 30 


` percent of the news is about the developing world, which has 75 percent of the 


world’s population. And distorted because the developing world is portrayed as 
a place of violence, disaster, crime, war, and corruption. 

There is less to these charges than meets the eye. Consider first the distortion 
charge, that only the bad news about the Third World is reported. One of the 
few empirical studies of this question was carried out for UNESCO by Phil 
Harris of Leicester University. He looked at more than 4,000 stories sent out in © 
one month by Reuters, AFP, and UPI and concluded that they did not portray 
the Third World as a place of endemic tragedy and disaster. A more sophisticat- 
ed version of the distortion charge is that the West sees Third World events in 


-Western terms and not in the context of “development.” In his 1980 book, The 


Geopolitics of Information, Anthony Smith cites as a particularly grievous 
example coverage of the 1978 coup in Afghanistan. “Almost all informed 
Western newspapers treated the event as the occasion to inquire ‘is the new 
leadership pro-West or pro-Soviet?’ long before they came around to writing 
about conditions in Afghanistan or the importance of the new regime for its 
people.” From the perspective of 1981, it’s lene the newspapers could not have 
asked a more pertinent question. 

Even if it were true that bad news dominates Western coverage of the. Third 
World, what of it? The same is true of press coverage of the U.S. a source of 
great distress to Spiro Agnew, among others. Plainly, the unusual is what news, 
as opposed to propaganda and mere information, is about. As former United 
States Information Agency director Leonard Marks explains, “When a plane 


lands safely in Malawi that is not news, but when it crashes, it is.” 


On a per capita basis Western coverage does under-represent the Third World. 
It also under-represents much of the First World. Indianapolis gets less coverage 
than Washington because the ruling principle in journalism is not distributive 
justice but newsworthiness. It may not be fair, but events in Britain are more 
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likely to be newsworthy—of greater impact on the rest of the world and of 
wider interest—than events in Guyana. Furthermore, compared to the West, 

Third World countries are harder to get to, harder to get around in, and harder 
to get news out of. A major reason is that Third World governments are more 
likely to restrict access to sources and to censor—a trend that the NWIO seeks 
to strengthen. After all, it’s not a Western news monopoly that accounts for the 
paucity of news coming out of Albania. And there certainly is enough news of 
the Third World to go around. The AP alone produces as many words in a single 
day as Time does in 10 years. Even if only a small percentage deals with the Third 
World, there is certainly enough to fill up a newspaper. For example, Asian 
tadio and newspapers use only about 20 percent of the Third World news they 
receive. And a UNESCO study by Robert L. Stevenson of the University of 
North Carolina concluded that the data support neither the contention that the 
Western agencies ignore the Third World nor that they single it out for special 
negative treatment. 

Finally, the monopoly charge. It contains some truth, but not enough to war- 
rant either breast-beating or stone-throwing. Do the Western media bypass gov- 
ernments to impose their values on Third World peoples? In most Third World 
countries wire service copy goes first to government authorities who decide what 
is printable. It is they who control the flow of information. They decide what 
newspapers to allow and what programs to place on television. Third World 
governments are also free to pursue other sources of information. And they do. 
There are dozens of news agencies, throughout the world, some explicitly focus- 
ing on the problems of the developing world, like Inter Press Service of South 
America and the Tanjug Non-Aligned News Pool based in Yugoslavia. 

Radio is the one medium that local government cannot control. People 
generally can listen to what they want. The results are instructive. The over- 
whelming megahertz champion of the shortwave world is the Soviet Union. 
Every week it broadcasts more than 2,000 hours of radio programing in 84 
languages. But according to Smith, in Africa no more than one or two percent 
of listeners tune in. The BBC, with far fewer hours, reaches more than 50 per- 
cent of listeners. Colonial heritage undoubtedly plays a part in this phenomenon. 
Another part is played by the official Soviet philosophy of overseas news trans- 
mission, which is to “systematically explain the peace-loving foreign policy of 
the CPSU, disseminate information of the achievements of real socialism, 
publicize the Soviet way of life and expose the concoctions of bourgeois ideol- 
ogy.” Despite what their NWIO-espousing guardians claim, Africans seem 
quite capable of distinguishing garbage from quality. The main reason people in 
developing countries rely on Western news sources is the same reason people in 
Prague listen to the matdnight news from Vienna. It is not monopoly, but 
reliability. 

No one claims that Western media do not enjoy a dominant role iù world 
information flow. But the telegraph, radio, television, wire services, and satellites 
are the product of Western genius, not colonial rapacity. And no one denies that 
Third World leaders have the right to invoke informational protectionism to 
nurture infant communications industries in the face of formidable Western 
competition. But many Third World journalists suspect that the accompanying 
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claim—that centralized control of information is necessary for development— 
is a thin rationalization for political elites seeking to monopolize power. They 
see the NWIO as a device to redistribute power not between nations but within 
them. As one Kenyan editor points out, e NWIO is the cause not of oi 
but of politicians. 

For the last 10 years, UNESCO has served these politicians well. As ey as 
1972 UNESCO identified Western media as todls for “the domination of the 
world public opinion. ..a source of moral and cultural pollution.” At the 1974 
UNESCO meeting the Soviets took up the cause. They introduced a “draft 
declaration of fundamental principles governing use of the mass media in 
strengthening peace and international understanding and in combating war 
propaganda, racism, and apartheid.” The resolution urged governments to use 
media to further social and political goals and proclaimed that “states are 
responsible for the activities in the international field of all mass media under 
their jurisdiction.” A year later they gained Arab support by throwing in 
Zionism as another capital crime that the media should be combating. Fifteen 
Western nations walked out in protest, but at the next general meeting, in 
Nairobi in 1976, the West decided to bargain. It was able to postpone action on 
the Soviet declaration for two more years. The price was agreement to establish 
a commission chaired by Sean MacBride (the former Irish foreign minister and 
winner of the Nobel and Lenin peace prizes) to study international communica- 
tion problems. Two years later, the West compromised again, agreeing to a new 
UNESCO declaration conferring legitimacy on the New World Information 
Order. 

By the time the next meeting took place in Belgrade in 1980, MacBride had 
issued his report. It took a middle path. On the one hand it supported Third 
World charges of domination and victimization by Western media, expressed a 
clear preference for non-commercial (meaning governmental) forms of com- 
munication, and called for limiting the activities of the transnational news 
agencies. It took an equivocal position on the right of reply. However, it came 
out strongly against “‘protection” for journalists on the grounds that protection 
could be used as a wedge to exert control through licensing. And by recommend- 
ing an end to censorship and full access to unofficial as well as official news 

“sources, it even managed to provoke a couple of dissents from the Soviet 
delegate. 

At the 1980 meeting the West managed to resist more Soviet-backed reso- 
lutions to legitimize restricting press freedom. But it had to ante up again, this 
time with a commitment to a new entity within UNESCO to help Third World 
countries build their communication capacities. This proposal fit in nicely with 
the overall U.S. approach to UNESCO: contain the anti-free-press forces, cement 

_ Telations with Third World moderates, dampen down the ideological rhetoric, 
offer practical solutions, change attitudes by “delivering real benefits to the Third 
World.” 

What is the point of this approach? What do we gain by fighting to contain 
the anti-free-press forces? There is no hope of bringing the Soviets or the Third 
World to accept Western views on the free press. The price of this battle has 
been a continuing series of compromises. Some are more palatable than others. 
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Multilateral communications aid to Third World countries is not an unworthy 
project, though bilateral aid gives us more influence over who gets it and what 
uses it is put to. We would have little interest, for example, in expanding South 
Yemen’s capacity for mass communication. Multilateral aid is even less palatable 
when it is extracted as the price for only mildly anti-free-press resolutions. 
Compromises on principle might be justified if we were receiving something in 
return. Our only gain in these exchanges has been the rather ephemeral goodwill 
of some Third World moderates, defined in one State Department memo as those 
“who realize that attacking the West while seeking its support is counter- 
productive.” And why are we obsessed with avoiding ideological debate on this 
issue? If we cannot defend freedom of the press, can we defend anything? It is 
we who should invoke vigorous ideological debate rather than retreat to the 
shelter of “pragmatism.” 

By ducking the ideological battle, by agreeing to compromises on language 
and principle, and by appeasing the UNESCO majority with promises of 
development aid, the U.S. has finally achieved what one participant at Belgrade 
called a state of “hostile coexistence” with UNESCO. And the events last 
month in Paris demonstrated that even this was an overly optimistic estimate. 

The Paris meeting was a deliberate attempt by the UNESCO secretariat to 
achieve what the MacBride commission had denied it—a justification for licens- 
ing journalists. The U.S. was never told about the meeting in Paris. The State 
Department found out purely by accident while inquiring about another meet- 
ing. At that point, the UNESCO secretariat attempted to deceive the State 
Department as to the purpose of the meeting. Then it developed that the secre- 
tariat had packed the meeting with Eastern bloc and Third World invitees. The 
meeting was to be closed and its results almost certain. It was only intense 
Western and media pressure that opened the meeting and produced a deadlock. 
For once, UNESCO’s fear of the Western press was justified. 

One of the two purposes of the NWIO is to improve communications within 
the Third World. That we can support. The other is to provide international 
sanction for political control of domestic and foreign information sources. Such 
control already exists in the Soviet system and in many parts of the Third World. 
UNESCO declarations will not make it any easier for journalists to get into 
Outer Mongolia or Argentinian prisons. Nor will it make it appreciably harder, 
but it will grant the international legitimacy that censors always crave and 
might encourage those nations currently waivering ta choose press restrictions. 

Our stand should be unequivocal. We should declare our unwillingness to 
compromise further and our belief that freedom of the press is not a matter 
subject to majority vote. If we are overruled, I suggest that we get up from the 
table, gather up our $49-million contribution to UNESCO, and go home. p 
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THIRD WORLD vs. THE FOURTH ESTATE 
By Jim Richstad 


Third World leaders have become increasingly 
alarmed at the persuasive power of Western 
media to shape dreams and expectations and 
introduce unwelcome cultural values and political 
ideas. Research associate Jim Richstad and 
former research intern Michael Anderson are 
completing a book on the Crisis In Interntional 
News as part of a Communication Policy and 
Planning Project at the East-West Center’s 
Communication Institute. 


Press as “a global giant whose muscle is so vast it cannot be measured.” 

But, she noted, “it is a strangely anonymous giant. Millions of readers 
and viewers who unknowingly rely on it for most of their news about the nation 
and the world would be hard pressed to detail very much about it.” 

Not any longer. Today, the once almost-anonymous AP finds itself with the 
world’s three other major news agencies—United Press Interntational, Reuters, 
and Agence France-Presse—in the middle of an often acrimonious international 
debate with global repercussions. 

A growing number of outspoken Third World leaders are demanding radical 
changes in how the major news agencies—all of them Western—operate in their 
countries. i 

The developing nations accuse Western news agencies of: 

e playing up negative news about their countries (riots, violence, famines) while 
ignoring positive developments. 

o filing news stories that routinely exhibit a lack of knowledge about the 
history and culture of their countries, and news analyses which offer inaccurate, 
superficial interpretations of events in the Third World. 

e arbitrarily selecting and distorting facts in order to “make news” out of 
insignificant events. 

e a reluctance to accept any responsibility for published inaccuracies, and a 
rejection of efforts by the developing nations to draw up and enforce an inter- 
national code of ethics on foreign correspondents. 

e an inherent cultural bias favoring capitalism, Christianity, individualism, 
and the consumer society. 

The emergence of many developing nations from colonialism in the ’50s and 
*60s has fueled these demands for change. Many Third World leaders, concerned. 
with protecting and enhancing their hard-won sovereignty, have become in- 
creasingly alarmed at the persuasive power of Western media to shape dreams 


Reprinted by permission from East-West Perspectives, Summer 1980. 
Copyright © East-West Center, 1980. 


Drees Carmody of the New York Times once described the Associated 
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and expectations, glorify alien cultural values, and introduce unwelcome 
political ideas. 

Western news agencies offer an obvious target for their growing anger and 
concern. The AP, Reuters, UPI, and Agence France-Presse—along with the 
international television news agencies Visnews and UPITN—supply the world’s 
mass media with most of its international news. Consequently, they exercise 
a vast—and visible—influence over the global news agenda. 

Together, these agencies employ thousands of persons and operate bureaus 
or offices in more than 100 countries. Their correspondents, stringers, and 
reporter camera teams number in the hundreds, they control sophisticated, 
high-speed transmission facilities, and they make extensive use of communica- 
tion satellites. Operating in many languages (but primarily in English and 
French), they collect and disseminate millions of words and thousands of feet 
of newsfilm daily. They have exchange agreements with virtually all the national 
news agencies. Their global influence, in short, is enormous. 

(The Soviet Union’s Telegrafnoye Agentstvo Sovietskovo Soyuza [TASS] 
and China’s Hsinhua share many of these characteristics. They are not normally 
included in the list of global agencies, however, because they are official govern- 
ment organizations; they are rarely judged by the same standards, or get into 
the same kinds of controversies, as the Western agencies; and they do not 
measure significantly in the global flow of news.) 

Many Third World critics grudgingly accept the factual accuracy of the 
Western agencies—their reliability is recognized as the best available—but 
challenge the completeness, context and perspective of the news reports. 
Western journalists, they argue, tend to exaggerate certain aspects of non- 
Western societies—such as disasters, scandals, the bizarre and unusual— 
because there is little else, in the view of the professional journalists, that would 
interest their mostly Western readers. 

Further, when they write a substantive story on a Third World country, the 
perspective is invariably Western—the actions and consequences are weighed 
on a Western value scale, not on a Third World scale. 

Developing nations, says William H. Read, author of America’s Mass 
Media Merchants, see this as a violation of their human dignity. “At bottom 
there is an emotional issue of human dignity deriving from neocolonial feelings 
of always being talked to, always being on the receiving end, and always being 
imposed upon by foreign judgments as well as by foreign values.” 

India’s Indira Gandhi spoke for many developing nations when she stressed 
the importance of a non-Western perspective. “We want to hear Africans on 
events in Africa. You should similarly be able to get an Indian explanation of 
events in India. It is astonishing that we know so little about leading poets, 
novelists, historians and editors of various Asian, African, and Latin American 
countries while we are familiar with minor authors and columnists of Europe 
and America.” l 

Narinder K. Aggarwala, an Indian journalist working with the United 
Nations Development Program, criticizes the attitude of Western journalists 
writing about the developing countries. “The lack of a Third World perspective 
is obvious in the manner in which Western journalists, rightly or wrongly, 
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discuss the problems, such as employment, food, population, etc., confronting 
the developing countries. Their reports, more often than not, either ignore or 
belittle the efforts of developing countries to alleviate their problems, often 
against seemingly insurmountable odds.” 

Western reporting of political and social change, contends Aggarwala, is 
often couched in simplistic terms of “left” and “right.” 

“At present, all social, economic, and political developments in the Third 
World are reported in terms of right or leftward shifts in government policies. 
Land reforms, measures to weaken the stranglehold of a few indigenous busi- 
ness groups over national economies, measures to encourage the development 
of national industries to the immediate or potential disadvantage of trans- 
national corporations, and legislation to ensure better monitoring and super- 





Development Journalism: 
Life Behind the Headlines 


“In 1974,” says former EWC Jefferson Fellow Pat Orvis, “I grew 
impatient with the kind of coverage the American press was giving the Third 
World during severe droughts and food shortages in several regions of the 
Third World, including the countries of the Indian subcontinent. 

“Newspapers were filled with the typical, generalized horror stories of 
anonymous, starving masses which characterize American coverage of 
developing countries, illustrated by the usual sickening photos showing mobs 
of humanity with long, bony, begging fingers and bloated bellies. 

“Yet the articles never seemed to tell why these people were starving. 
There was no food, they said. But why was there no food? What was going 
wrong in their daily lives to reduce these skeletal mobs of humanity (their 
condition was made graphically clear by the accompanying news photos) to 
their hideous condition? 

“Furthermore, who were these people? And what did they do between 
famines? Surely, they weren't simply the inherent losers which these anony- 
mous photos and generalized articles seemed to imply: inept nonpersons 
devoid of personalities, humor, hopes and aspirations, who lived in a sort of 
vacuum from famine to famine. What was their daily life like? How did it 
smell and taste and feel? What did they talk about when they were alone 
together? $ À 

“Having also, by then, been a journalist for more than 10 years, most of 
the time as a freelancer (though never, at that point, in any developing 
countries), I knew there must be a way to tell the Third World story which 
would reveal the missing facts and figures and at the same time be interesting 

for the average American reader. 

“Thus, I formulated my own plan of action to research and write stories 
which would allow readers to actually see and feel what life is like in develop- 
ing countries.” 
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vision of national banking and trade institutions—they’re all presented as 
portents of a country’s slide into the c6mmunist or socialist ambit. (No matter 
that such measures are necessary for a nation’s economic survival or the well- 
being of its people. No matter also that many of these measures have been in 
force in most of the Western countries for decades, without any one of these 
countries becoming communist or socialist.)” 

Tunisia’s delegate to UNESCO, Moustapha Masmoudi, who has drawn up 
the most comprehensive indictment of the “old” information order—and the 
most coherent view of what the “new” order might be—challenges what he 
considers to be significant distortions in reporting about the Third World. “By 
transmitting to the developing countries only news processed by them—that 
is, news which they have filtered, cut, and distorted—the transnational media 





Orvis’ personal attempt to generate more meaningful news coverage of the 
Third World eventually led her into the growing field of “development 

Journalism.” 

No simple, precise definition of “development journalism” currently exists. 
Instead, advocates of this approach to news coverage offer examples. Indian 
journalist and media critic Narinder Aggarwala points to a New York 
Times'story written by Orvis in 1977 entitled “Just a Mere(!) Hand Pump.” 
The article describes how the installation of a simple water pump in a rural 
Pakistani village helped reduce the high infant mortality rate caused largely 
by dirty water. He also cites the pioneering work done by a team of Indian 
journalists assigned by editor George Verghese of the Hindustan Times to 
follow the daily lives and problems of people living in the small, rural Indian 
village of Chhatera. 

Development journalists, says Aggarwala, examine life behind the head- 
lines. Instead of concentrating on “what happened’’—a mere record of 
events—they try to understand “why it happened.” They analyze the causes 
of negative events such as famines and high infant mortality, and the 
consequences of such positive developments as a smallpox vaccination 
campaign. 

Today, Western newspapers without development journalists on their staff 
can subscribe to one of several development-oriented news feature syndicates. 
These include the Manila-based DEPT Hnews (operated by the Press Founda- 
tion of Asia), the London-based Gemini News Service, and the Rome-based 
Inter-Press Service. 

Orvis, now a freelance development journalist who writes regularly for the 
Chicago-based Field News Service and other syndicates, believes “develop- 
ment journalism” can help reduce friction between East and West and simul- 
taneously protect the concept of a free press. 

“As Third World news, through this type of réporting, becomes fairer and 
more accurate, Third World governments will have fewer legitimate com- 
plaints and, more important, fewer arguments with which to try to justify 
government control of the press.” m) 
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impose their own way of seeing the world upon the developing countries... 
Moreover, [they often] present these communities—when indeed they do show 
interest in them—in the most unfavorable light, stressing crises, strikes, street 
demonstrations, putsches, etc. or even holding them up to ridicule.” 

The rapid politicization of the world’s news gathering system in the 1970s 
forced Western journalists out of their more comfortable professional stances 
and into the often emotional debate over the need for changes. 

Both critics and defenders of the system originally found little hard data to 
support their arguments. In the past several years, however, many studies have 
been conducted. Research on the quantitative flow of news from the industri- 
alized countries to the developing countries has demonstrated the alleged 
imbalance to the point of wide acceptance. More ‘sophisticated, qualitative 
studies of news flow are now underway. Out of these studies—as well as con- 
ferences, debates, and articles—have emerged several widely accepted points 
concerning the flow of news and the role of international news agencies: 

e The flow of international news is essentially controlled by six multinational 
communication enterprises with headquarters in three countries of the highly 
industrialized West—specifically the United States, Britain and France. (Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand share some of the British-based control.) 

e The international news system carries relatively little news about developing 
countries. News stories carried by Western agencies deal primarily with events 
and activities in the Western, industrialized world. 

e The major market for news agency services is in the West. The Associated 
Press, for example, receives only one percent of its revenues from subscribers 
in developing countries. Consequently, news stories dre pursued primarily on 
the basis of their appeal to Western audiences. This results in a lack of news of 
interest to Third World subscribers—positive news on economic and social 
progress in their countries, for example. 

e The economic power of the international news agencies—while relatively 
small when compared with other multinational corporations—is vast compared 
to the smaller national news agencies. Agencies like AP and Reuters enjoy 
significant news production and distribution resources. Their concentration of 
labor, capital, and technology far exceeds that of most national news agencies. 

British media researcher Phil Harris sees this dominance by the Western 
agencies as stunting the potential of the national news agencies. “With their - 
superior financial resources, with their computerized communications techno- 
logy, with their massive corps of correspondents located worldwide, and with 
their services being beamed 24 hours a day to the farthest corners of the globe, 
these four news agencies have a monopoly on worldwide transmission of news 
and information.” 

Sixty years earlier, notes media critic Jonathan Gunter, America was not 
part of the international news monopoly. In fact, she was indignantly voicing 
the same kind of complaints now being made by the Third World. At that time, 
a European news cartel composed of the English Reuters, French Havas, and 
German Wolff agencies controlled all foreign news sent into the U.S. and all 
American news to the world. Kent Cooper, executive manager of AP, led the 
crusade to break up the European cartel. 
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“Reuters decided what news was to be sent from America,” Cooper wrote. 
“It told the world about Indians on the warpath in the West, lynchings in the 
South, and bizarre crimes in the North. The charge for decades was that no- 
thing creditable to America was ever sent. American businessmen criticized 
the Associated Press for permitting Reuters to belittle America abroad.” 

Cooper pointed out that Havas and Reuters always glorified their own 
countries. “This was done by reporting great advances at home in English and 
French civilizations, the benefits of which would, of course, be bestowed on 
the world. Figuratively speaking, in the United States, according to Havas and 
Reuters, it wasn’t safe to travel on account of Indians.” 

This ironic parallel has not been missed by the Third World. D.R. Mankekar, 
chairman of the coordinating committee of the Non-Aligned News Agencies 
Pool, recalled Cooper’s complaints at a meeting in Jakarta in April, 1978. 
Said Mankekar, “You have only to substitute the term ‘USA’ with the words 
‘developing countries’ and [the complaints] would appear to be speaking most 
effectively for the developing countries in the present era.” 

Western news agencies sympathize with the element of truth in these asser- 
tions. But they argue that the developing nations themselves are partly to 
blame for the incomplete, inadequate, and distorted stories sometimes written 
by Western correspondents. 

The Associated Press ticks off a long list of restrictions and obstacles it 
encounters in trying to accurately cover events in the Third World. They in- 
clude “restricted access, explicit or implicit censorship, and pressure against 
correspondents, extending in some cases as far as expulsion...” 

Expulsion or non-admittance of correspondents is a common tactic. The 
result is often little or no news about major world events. Cambodia, Vietnam, 
Iran, and Afghanistan provide recent examples, newsmen say. Although cor- 
respondents are not without means to learn about events under these circum- 
stances, they do increase the odds on the story being incomplete, inaccurate, 
and perhaps biased since they must use less reliable, more distant sources. 

Western news agencies point to other difficulties and dangers. Journalists’ 
lives are sometimes threatened for pursuing a story too far. There is the real 
fear of beatings, jailings, humiliations—even assassinations. In .1979, for 
example, TV viewers witnessed the on-film deliberate killing of a U.S. television 
correspondent who was covering the civil war in Nicaragua. 

But their complaints don’t stop with these physical threats. Many govern- 
ment officials in the Third World, they say, exhibit a woeful lack of knowledge 
of how international news agencies like AP and UPI operate. Developing 
nations don’t understand the professional and financial constraints they face. 
They harbor unreasonable expectations. Gerald Long, general manager of 
Reuters, uses India as an example of why it’s often very difficult to give “a 
rounded picture of events” in a Third World country. “The major difficulty in 
reporting India is India,” he explains. “It is a country of vast size, with an 
enormous population. Who in India even knows what is happening in India?” 
If the international news agencies are criticized because they don’t report the 
whole truth, Long concludes, “they are being criticized for something which 
they have never claimed to do, and could never do.” 
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Former UPI editor-in-chief Roger Tatarian points out that relations between 
the West and the Third World are also complicated by basio differences over 
what news is—or should be. 

“In the developed countries of the West, the definition of news most often 
gives high importance to the immediacy of the event, to change, to the un- 
expected, to departures from the commonplace and from normalcy. Sudden 
change, therefore, usually commands greater attention and emphasis than 
slow, evolutionary change. The Western agencies assuredly do not ignore evo- 
lutionary change, but an examination of their daily files will show where the 
emphasis on coverage is.” 

Aggarwala retorts that “the media, particularly the news agencies, will have 
to cure, at least partially, their all-pervasive-obsession with so-called ‘action’ 
or ‘spot’ news.” He acknowledges that disasters, famines, corruption, wars, 
political intrigues, and civil disorders make for lively copy. But the building of 
a dam, the eradication of malaria, or the dedication of a small factory in a 
rural area should also be considered newsworthy, he says. 

By concentrating on “development journalism,” Aggarwala suggests, the 
news agencies can help Third World governments promote economic and 
social development, national unity and stability, and cultural preservation. 

Western journalists, wary of being seen as propaganda tools of the govern- 
ment, remain suspicious. How willing are Third World governments to report 
failure along with success? they ask. Development journalism, some Western 
reporters say, means covering the building of a dam, but not its collapse. 

Despite their historical suspicion of government control, and their cultural 
commitment to freedom of the press, Western journalists are being forced to 
reevaluate their role and responsibilities in the Third World. 

Elie Abel, American member of UNESCO’s International Commission for 
the Study of Communication Problems (the MacBride Commission) and a 
professor of communication at Stanford University, acknowledges the need 
for change while maintaining the traditional Western view on free flow of 
information. 

“The present concentration in particular nations and institutions of the 
resources needed to communicate effectively across national boundaries—and 
within them—is clearly undesirable. It results in the disproportionate voicing 
of certain perspectives and the substantial ignoring of others. It is clear that 
this situation does not suit the needs of an increasingly interdepedent, pluralistic 
world system of states. 

“The remedy does not lie, however, in measures to restrict and control the 
voices now being heard. The developing nations will not strengthen their own 
capacity to communicate by attempts to block, or tear down, the capacities of 
others. Nor can the answer be found in the adoption of a single standard for 
the control of communication systems throughout the world. The worldwide 
need is for more voices, not fewer, in order that citizens of all nations can 
make themselves heard even as they listen to voices and messages from afar.” 

So what does the future hold for AP, UPI, and the other Western news 
agencies? Will it continue to be business as usual in the ’80s? Or will they be 
forced to make radical changes in order to continue operating in the Third 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS AGENCIES 


Number Number of Number Number | Number of 
of countries covered © of words of correspondents 
countries subscribers by correspondents issued regular | in foreign 

and stringers daily staff countries 


1,320 newspepers 62 foreign bureaus 17 million 

3.400 broadcasters in USA 

1,000 private subscribers 

7,079 81 foreign bureaus f 11 million i 578 
2,246 clients outside USA + 200 news pictures 
-+36 national news agencies 


12,000 newspapers 167 countries 3,360,000 171 full-time 
69 national agencies | 108 foreign bureaus +50 news pictures 1.200 stringers 


6.500 newspapers 1,500,000 350 full-time 
& 400 radio TV stations 800 stringers 
13,000 110 countries Not Listed 

200 TASS photo 40 bureaus 

325 foreign subscribers 


144 foreign subscribers 80 countries 800 
55 film services 37 film services 
47 full-time 
epee fon eE 


KYODO 37 33 national agencies 37 bureaus 220,000 letters in Not Listed 
40 foreign news agencies Japanese. 
64 Japanese newspapers 35,000 words in 
. 59 commercial radio TV English 
: stations 
14 non-member newspapers 


. 75,000 to 120,000 


19 national agencies 50 bureaus 100,000 
-400 newspapers, weeklies 
6 institutions 


13 national agencies 35 bureaus 185,000 
for exchange of news 200 documentary 
21 national agencies for films 
exchange of photos 200 news pictures 


Key: AP-=Associated Press (United States); UPI <= United Press International (United States); AFP« Agence France-Presse 
(France): REUTERS = (Great Britain}; TASS=Telegrafnoye Agentstvo Sovietskove Soyuza (Soviet Union); OPA = Ceutsche-Presse 
Agentur (Federal Republic af Germany); ANSA = Agencia Nazionale Stampa Associata (Italy}:, EFE<= (Spain); KYODO= 
(Japan); TANJUG = {Yugoslavia}; IPS = later-Press Service {transnational}; and MENA= Middle East News Agency (Egypt). 
Source: International Commission for the Study of Communication Problems, “The World of News Agencies.” 
Document prepared for the Commission, Paris: UNESCO, 1979, p. 3. All figures are self-reported by the agencies. 

~ “Figure given by AP’s Stan Swinton in a talk at the East-West Communication Institute, Honolulu, June 14, 1979. 
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World—changes that could ultimately lead to a gradual sharing of power and 
influence, and a diminished role on a more crowded international stage? 

The immediate outlook is for evolutionary—rather than revolutionary— 
change. Developing nations will continue to seek a major restructuring of the 
world’s Western-dominated news and communication systems, but Western 
news agencies are not likely to disappear or be radically changed over the 
next several years. Instead, the ’80s should see the growth of alternative news 
and communication organizations—such as the recently formed Press Agencies 
Pool of the Non-Aligned Countries—that better meet the non-market-oriented 
needs of the developing nations. 

Tatarian suggests that developed and developing nations might even want to 





Associated Press Answers 
Its Critics 


Stan Swinton’s byline has appeared on stories filed from more than 100 
countries. Currently vice president and director of world services for Asso- 
ciated Press, Swinton has personally experienced all the frustrations and 
problems faced by a foreign correspondent covering news in a Third World 
country. He’s proud of AP’s performance and feels much of the criticism 
leveled against Western news agencies is unfair. 

In a speech given at the Communication Institute on June 14, 1979, 
Swinton forcefully responded to Third World criticism of Western news 
agencies, He speaks from experience. 

Swinton joined AP in 1940, but took military leave nine months later to 
work on the Stars & Stripes as a combat correspondent. He and cartoonist 
Bill Mauldin landed together on D-Day in Southern France and frequently 
traveled as a team. 

Swinton’s most famous story as a correspondent was an eyewitness account 
from behind German lines when Benito Mussolini, Italy’s Fascist dictator, 
was slain and hung upside down by communist partisans in Milan in 1945. 

Rejoining AP after four and one-half years in uniform, Swinton left imme- 
diately for Southeast Asia, arriving in late 1945 just after the Japanese war 
ended. For the next three years he covered revolutions in Indochina, Indo- 
nesia and Malaya. In early 1946 Swinton interviewed Ho Chi Minh in Hanoi 
as the Vietnamese leader was fighting what was then a little noticed war for 
independence against France. Frontline dispatches by Swinton next came 
from Java as Indonesia battled Holland for freedom. He became AP’s South- 
east Asia bureau chief in 1947, traveling out of Singapore. After service in 
the Middle East and Korea, he was called home to become general news 
editor of world services. Three years later he was promoted to director of 
world services, the department that distributes AP news and photos world- 
wide. He became vice president in 1972. 

Excerpts from Swinton’s EWC presentation: 
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jointly establish a Multinational News Agency (MNA) to- report. exclusively 
on development news. To guarantee a wider vatiety of national and cultural 
perspectives on world news events; MNA correspondents would be recruited 
from the international news agencies such as UPI and Reuters, and national 
news agencies such as Egypt’s MENA and: the Press Trust of India. 

National news agencies should grow in importance in the coming years. 
They already serve-as principal sources of information for international'agencies, 
and play a critical role in helping them overcome language barriers, Pragmatic 
cooperation between the global agencies and national agencies in such areas 
as training and the use of facilities should increase. Faced with growing financial 
difficulties, Western news agencies may have to rely even more on national 





Negative News Coverage 

“T think the developing countries are showing undue ‘sensitivity in this 
area. If there is a disaster, it’s going to be reported; whether it happens in 
the ‘United States or ‘anywhere else: Compared’ to the First and Second 
Worlds, the Third World has many fragile, newly independent nation-states, 
so you tend to have more revolutions and political violence. In covering the 
Third World, we try to make a conscious effort not to overstress the fragility 
of these states. But the rationale for our coverage of the Third World is the 
same as our rationale for any coverage—we're looking for things that are 
significant. Unusual events.’ 


Covering Development Stories 2° 0 


“The allegation that wire services only cover, wars, revolts, earthquakes. or 
violence in.the Third World just isn’t true. 

“I once had lunch with the commissioner for. foreign affairs ir in one African 
country and:he was.making the usual cliche complaints—you, know, ‘ ‘Why 
don’t you ever write about.our successes?’ Well, we had. just done a 3000- 
word story on their food production and irrigation efforts, and how they were 
now self-sufficient enough to send food abroad. But. he had never read, the 
stories; he didn’t even know they had been written.” - 


Profits Made by News Agencies 


‘.“Not‘one of the four major news agencies ‘in the world makes money en 
its general news or photo coverage and distribution. . 

“AP, for example, is by law.a non-profit organization cooperatively bisa 
by the U.S. newspapers. AP coverage of the rest-of the world is subsidized 
by the American media so that their-listeners and readers can-be informed of 
events in other. countries. AP. spends five. times as much money. ROvErINE: the 
Third World.as its income from the Third. World.: 4 

“UPI, which is privately owned by Scripps-Howard, publicly aioiieed t in 
April’ 1979 that it has ‘been losing money for-at least the.last five to ten years: 

“Agence France-Presse has to:rely on direct and indirect ssabisiclies from 
the French Government for 62 percent of its budget. wos 
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news agencies to help them cover the Third World. 

The -’80s also promise some clarification of the role and responsibilities of 
the news media in a world no longer dominated by Western’ culture and stan- 
dards. The “irreconcilable” differences. between an industrialized, democratic 
West and a developing Thitd World with mixed economic and ideological 
systems over issues such as “freedom of the press” and other philosophical and 
éthical questions will eventually have to give way to a multicultural, multi- 


ideological framework more suitable for a truly global news and information | 


system. 

Meanwhile,. improved and expanded news agency coverage of the Third 
World is on its way. In the ’80s, American readers should find more news than 
ever about Indonesia’s economy, elections in Mexico, and India’s next Five-Year 





“Reuters, which is making a profit, does not make that profit from general 
news. Reuters now secures only 18 percent of its revenues from its general 
news services. The other 82 percent conies from the technical and economic 
services it provides, to brokers, banks, commodity traders, and foreign ex- 

‘ change traders. They subsidize Reuters news service and make its conti- 
nuance aaa So the thesis. that there is a profit motive in this is s simply 
wrong.” 


` 


New World Information Order 


“There are two different societies in the world—the Soviet society and the 
non-Soviet society. They look at information in completely di iferent ways. 
The historic position of the American media has been that of an antagonist 
towards the government, whereas in communist or other totalitarian coun- 
tries, the media are a full branch of the state. A TASS correspondent has a 
diplomatic passport. He works for the Soviet Government. His job is to 

` eliminate the free flow of news, not to report on it. It’s not possible to devise 
a new world information order that can fit both the communist and the non- 
communist concept of the press.” — 


Competition from National News Agencies 


“Were not afraid of competition—the more voices heard the better. Our 
very financial fragility is one reason why Western news agencies haye wel- 
comed rather than opposed the formation of national news agencies. Today, 
there are 178 national news agencies either in existence or being planned. 
Probably 30 are doing an adequate job. India and-Korea are doing a good job. 

“Each national news.agency broadens the base of information from that 
country. Access to the news coverage. of national agencies—even if it is far 
from perfect coverage in many cases—provides AP, the other world agencies, 

. and the major world newspapers with coverage of countries and areas that we 
simply cannot afford to staff on a ee basis due to our comparatively 
modest resources. 
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Plan. But will they take thet time to read what AP writes? Judging from the past, 
it’s doubtful. Yet the need for more knowledge and better understanding of the 
world could not be greater. 

What has emerged with devastating clarity in the 1970s is that the people of 
the United States are relatively insular and, in Elie Abel’s words, in “substantial 
ignorance” of conditions in the rest of the world. Consequently, says veteran 
foreign correspondent Mort Rosenblum, “When crisis impends, they [Americans] 
are not warned. When it strikes, they are not prepared. They know little about ` 
decisions taken on their behalf which lessen their earnings, restrict their free- 
doms, and threaten their security. In their blissful unawareness, they give up 
their chance to have a hand in events and leave themselves vulnerable in an 
increasingly competitive world.” o 





“In the past year under my personal direction, AP has participated in 
training or advisory programs for national news agencies in Argentina, 
Kuwait, Nigeria, Liberia, Indonesia, Ghana, and Iran. At the moment we are 
completing arrangements to provide some of the know-how we have gained 
in 125 years in this field to Saudi Arabia, Mauritania and Kuwait. None of 
this is for fees. Only direct out-of-pocket expenses are reimbursed and, I 
might add, it’s been extremely successful in a number of ways.” 


The Non-Aligned News Agencies Pool 


“We're doing everything to encourage them. I was invited to Tanjug, one 
of the operating centers of the non-aligned -news agency pool, for three days. 
The concept is excellent but the execution has been miserable. They are 
mostly protocol stories...the minister of agriculture of country X met the 
minister of agriculture of country Y and they had lunch today and they 
issued a communique saying they are going to cooperate growing grapes. I 
was there for three days and there were two stories that came in that I 
thought had any news merit. They were frequently 2,000-3,000 words long. 
They were frequently two or three days late. Unfortunately, almost all the 
copy comes from ministries of information, not from journalists.” 


Bias in Reporting 

` “Well, man is imperfect, and news agencies by their nature are even more 
imperfect. Limitations of time, wordage, editorial space, make any news story 
a synthesis, Yet I think the critics of the news agencies might well note one 
point: that the Western news agencies have greater credibility globally than 
-any other source. Every socialist country in the world, except for Albania, 
subscribes to AP news. and often that of the other three world agencies as 
well, Even when it is not circulated to the public—as in Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, and the Soviet Union—it is circulated privately to high government 
officials in those governments so that they can know what is really going on, 
not just what the propaganda organs of their own countries say. So while 
we're far from perfect, even those most critical of Western society find news 
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. bearing the AP logotype or the. logotypes of the other agencies to be more. 


accurate, balanced, and informed than the news accessible to them from any 
other source.” 


i Media Critic Herbert Schiller 


“Rhetoric has- been the junkfood of the debate about the major agencies. 
‘Critics have pictured them as profit-seeking transnational.arms of imperialist- 


: capitalist regimes seeking global. hegemony. | 
“As for AP being ‘big business,’ we had a 1979 budget of $122 million. . 
: The. annual budget of.my alma mater, the. University of Michigan, is four 


times as big. 
“Schiller is a Marxist with a preconceived position and he tries to make 
the facts agree with his position, not his position agree with the facts.” 


Awareness of Third World Complaints “ 


“There's a tremendous need for more awareness, but I do think editors 
have become more sensitive to the problem since Nairobi (the 1976 UNESCO 
General Conference in Nairobi, Kenya). They’ re definitely Tunning more 
stories about the Third Yale than five years ago.” 


NWIO 


Many Third World nations are sharply critical of the media coverage they 
receive from Western news agencies..But their angry complaints don't end 
with AP, Reuters or Agence France-Presse. They also resent Western domi- 
nation of radio, TV, advertising, book publishing, and satellite communica- 
tions. To break the stranglehold of established interests, the developing coun- 
tries are pressing strongly for a New World information Order (NWIO). 
Their demands include: 

@ a more equal distribution of the world's limited radio frequencies. Says 
communications critic and:Tunisian ambassador to UNESCO Mustapha 
Masmoudi: “It is common knowledge that almost 90 percent of the (electro- 
magnetic) spectrum is controlled: by afew developed countries ... Article 9 
of the Radio Regulations enshrines vested interests in respect to the distri- 
bution of the spectrum, and so deprives, in particular, recently independent 
countries of satisfactory means of making their. voices heard.” -> 

© reduced international -postal rates for magazines, books and newspapers. 
“[Under the Universal Postal Convention] .air mail is-subject to a minimum 
rate which does not favor the’transport of biel ees publications, i.e. 

precisely those produced in the developing countries.” 

@ preferential telecommunications tariffs for developing countries. “Designed 
to disadvantage small users, the present tariff system perpetuates the strangle- 
hold of the rich countries on the information flow. Based solely on criteria of 
profitability and volume: of traffic, it constitutes a serious handicap..to the 
ee of i i ang communication between develops 
countries.” ‘ 


Third World 





@ less restrictive copyright laws. “The international publishing and distri- 
bution system operating today has led, on the pretext of protecting copyright, 
to the predominance of certain commercial interests in the developed coun- 
tries, and has indirectly contributed to the cultural and political domination 
of these countries over the international community as a whole.” 

@ protection against planned direct broadcast satellites. “... .without ade- 
quate regulation, a veritable invasion of radio broadcasts and television pro- 
grams must be expected, amounting to a violation of national territories and 
private homes and a veritable form of mental rape.” 

@ termination of unauthorized Landsat satellite surveillance of their crops 
and countries. 

@ a rejection of the Western, capitalist attitude towards media as a com- 
mercial product rather than a weapon to use in battling colonialism, racism 
and apartheid. “Information must be understood as a social good and a 
cultural product, not as a.material:- commodity or merchandise...” a 
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MASTERS OF ILLUSION 
By Anthony Brandt 


Film style and content have changed radically 
since the early days of Hollywood—and they 
keep changing, reflecting and responding to 
contemporary events, moods and fantasies. In 
the past few years, filmmakers have reached 
for heightened illusion through increasingly 
sophisticated technology introduced by imag- 
inative creators of special effects. What 
is new, says Anthony Brandt, a freelance 
writer and essayist who contributes to leading 
American journals, is the degree of perfection 
now obtainable in achieving complex optical 
effects which enhance the sense of reality of the 
filmgoer’s experience. 


rebel X-wing fighter, is streaking down a huge trench on the surface of 

the Death Star, the enormous space station with which the Empire is 
terrorizing the galaxy, while the computerized targeting screen in front of him 
slowly zeroes in on the target. Or the movie is Earthquake: The dam in the hills 
above Los Angeles cracks open and mud and watér inundate what’s left of the 
devastated city. ; 

We sit there watching, enthralled. In the back of our minds we know that 
none of this is actually happening, that we’re not really seeing spaceships flying 
around the heavens or that Los Angeles wasn’t really destroyed. But if we know 
it, we don’t let on, not even to ourselves; for these “shadows of imagination,” 
as Samuel Taylor Coleridge would have called them, seem so real that while 
they last they command “that willing suspension of disbelief which constitutes 
poetic faith.” The magic is convincing, the illusions persuasive: While the 
visions last, we believe. 

The job of creating that belief is the specialty of a small group of graphic 
designers, model makers, cinematographers and other technicians who are 
known collectively as the wizards of special effects. Their resurgence after a 
long period of decline is one of the most interesting recent developments in 
Hollywood. 

The decline coincided to a degree with the decline of the studio system. All 
the major studios of the 1930s, ’40s and °50s had their own special effects de- 
partments, just as they had their own constellations of stars. The special effects 
experts, to be sure, unlike the stars, remained anonymous employees of the 
studios. Occasionally someone like Willis O’Brien, who built the mechanical 


W are watching the movie Star Wars in which Luke Skywalker, in his 


Reprinted by permission of International Creative Management. 
Copyright @ 1980 by Anthony Brandt. First published in Quest/80. 
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marvel that was the original King Kong, emerged from the obscurity, but seldom 
for long. In obscurity, nevertheless, special effects flourished. Not just King 
` Kong but other movies like the Biblical epics of Cecil B. De Mille and even 
such apparently realistic films as North by Northwest relied heavily on special 
effects. In the 1960s, however, as the studio system broke up and filmmakers, 
abandoning the sound stage, resorted more and more often to location shooting 
and cinema verité techniques, special effects fell into relative disuse. Many of 
the old-timers retired, and the techniques of which they were masters retired 
with them. 

Then came Star Wars. That movie cost $11 million to produce; revenues are 
now well past the $400-million mark, Suddenly outer space became big box 
office, and producers rushed to cash in. Alien, Meteor, Star Trek, The Black 
Hole, The Empire Strikes Back have all been set, in whole or in part, among 
the stars. And they have all required extensive, highly sophisticated special 
effects. The result has been the virtual rebirth of the field, and the rapid rise to 
prominence of a whole new generation of special effects wizards. 

Not that the older generation has entirely disappeared. The Disney studio 
called the veteran Peter Ellenshaw Sr. out of retirement to design the special 
effects for The Black Hole. Albert Whitlock, famous among Hollywood cog- 
noscenti for years for his remarkable talents as a matte artist—one who paints 
extraordinarily realistic visual effects—is still very active. But there are charac- 
teristic differences between the older generation and the new. The veterans are 
known more for their skills with physical effects: for making storms, complete 
with rain, wind and lightning, inside sound stages; for building mechanical 
creatures like King Kong and models of all kinds and sizes, like the upside- 
down cruise ship Poseidon or the office building in The Towering Inferno, for 
parting the Red Sea in The Ten Commandments, a process that required 
miniature sets, thousands of extras, and, among myriad other wonders, 
hydraulic equipment capable of dumping over one million liters of water into 
a studio tank in two minutes. ; 

The new generation of fantasists is much more technologically oriented. 
While a few specialize in physical effects, most of them are known for the 
extremely complex optical effects that predominate in Stars Wars and the other 
space films. To produce their illusions they work with computers and computer 
graphic systems, and with the latest high-technology audio, video and film 
equipment. They come from backgrounds in industrial design and engineering 
` as often as from film school. Almost all of them are independents with their 
own companies; they have no experience with the studio system. Finally, they 
are no longer the anonymous, unsung heroes of filmmaking. The explosion of 
special effects set off by Star Wars has created a great demand for their services, 
and their names and reputations have become well known. 

Rob Blalack and Jamie Shourt are typical of this new generation. Co-founders 
of a company called Motion Pictures, Incorporated, they are both young, and 
both cut their teeth on Star Wars (although prior to Star Wars Shourt worked 
with Doug Trumbull on The Andromeda Strain; Trumbull is the pioneer of 
outer-space special effects, having created the effects for 2007). Shourt was 
trained first as a marine biologist, then as an artist, before settling on his happy 
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‘medium. Blalack studied film at the California Institute of the Arts, then 
turned to special effects as soon as he graduated. Their style is casual and un- 
assuming, which is also typical of this generation. They occupy a nondescript 
building on the outskirts of North Hollywood. 

What’s most interesting (and unexpected) about these two young men is their 
caution. Both of them seem to believe that their generation’s phenomenal 
success with outer-space special effects is about to backfire, that the public will 
soon have had too much of a good thing. “I thought producers and directors 
would see that there’s a potential market glut for this space hardware sort of 
movie, and that we’d better move on to something a little bit more esthetic, a 
little bit more creative,” says Shourt. Blalack adds that it isn’t just a problem 
of market glut. Outer-space special effects are expensive to create, and he thinks 
that producers, who are becoming increasingly sophisticated about what can 
and can’t be done with these techniques, will not be so ready in the future to 

. give carte blanche to the special effects wizards to do whatever they want, 

The techniques are, indeed, extraordinarily complex. Consider this brief 
scene from. Star Wars: Han Solo’s space cruiser, the Millennium Falcon, is 
approaching the Death Star for the first time and is caught in a tractor beam. 
In an eight-second sequence we watch the cruiser being drawn into a docking 
bay on the Death Star some 50 stories high. The sequence appears to be shot 
from the deck of this docking bay. In the background are two laser cannons, 
which track the Falcon as it slowly enters the bay. Between and in front of the 
cannons, two Empire troopers in space suits are standing on the deck, watching 
the action; one of the troopers is pointing at the Falcon. Stars are visible to the 
left side of the scene. When the Falcon is almost into the port in the docking 
bay, the scene shifts to the interior of the Death Star. 

The sequence seems simple, yet it required no fewer than 50 separate pieces 
of film to complete, as well as the carefully coordinated efforts of a matte artist, 
model makers, a computer programmer, a cinematographer, and a number of 
other technicians. To. explain: The Millennium Falcon was, of course, a model, 
1.2 m in diameter. It was hung on wires from a carriage that moved along an 
overhead track. Because there was only one space suit at the location where this 
particular sequence was filmed, the same man—not an actor, as it turns out, 
but a story-board designer—had to be photographed twice to put two storm 
troopers into the scene. Similarly there was only one laser cannon, a model 
38 cm high; it, too, was photographed twice. The visible structure of the 50-story 
docking bay was a 76 cm high matte painting, done on glass. The stars were a 
real star field, which had been filmed separately. 

For that matter every element in the scene was filmed separately, using a 
technique called the blue-screen process, then “composited” in an arcane device 
known as an optical printer. Fifty pieces of film were necessary because in 
the blue-screen process each element.of a sequence is shot against a blue screen 
used as background. Color separations are made from the original negative; 
then the color is printed to a black-and-white positive that does not register 
blue, creating a black-and-white positive with a blank background. This posi- 
tive then serves as a “traveling matte” for other elements of the sequence, and the 
process is repeated until all the elements of the sequence are filled in and there’s 
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no more blank background left. The original color separations are then “‘printed 
back” to put the colors back into the scene. Each element of the scene thus 
requires some seven pieces of film, and there were seven major elements in this 
scene-—not counting the engine lights on the Falcon, which were burned in on 
a separate piece. 

This already complicated process is further complicated by the fact that 
the camera moves slightly during the sequence, tracking the Millennium Falcon 
into the docking bay. That movement had to be repeated precisely every time 
an element of the scene was shot, in order to make sure that when the composite 
was put together all the elements would match. A computer was used to control 
the camera and achieve the necessary precision. The perspectives had to be 
worked out with great care; the 1.2-m model had to be photographed from 
exactly the right distance to make it seem small enough in proportion to the 
75-cm high matte painting, and distances for the other elements—the cannons, 
the two troopers—also had to be worked out precisely. The lighting had to 
match in each separately filmed element, both in the direction it came from and 
in its “temperature,” or intensity. Keeping track of the many pieces of film was 
a major logistic and cataloguing problem. Star Wars contained 365 optical 
shots, some of them much more complicated than this one; in all they required 
14,000 separate pieces of film. It took 18 technicians nine months, working 
around the clock in three shifts, to complete the special effects for this particular 
movie. 

The result was phenomenally successful, as everyone knows. But Blalack and 
Shourt may be right in thinking that the outer-space film has passed its peak. 
For all the expense and difficulty involved in creating them, outer-space effects 
can be somewhat boring. 

Blalack and Shourt believe that the future belongs not to space, but to fan- 
tasy. The science fiction film isn’t dead, but it will probably tend to remain 
earth- or planet-bound rather than taking place exclusively among the stars. 
They point to Lily Tomlin’s new film, The Incredible Shrinking Woman, as an 
example of this trend. 

John Dykstra and Doug Trumbull are perhaps the best known of the new 
generation working in special effects; and Dykstra, too, bélieves ihat the future 
belongs to fantasy. “I think the public will probably tend toward stories that 
have a little lighter side, a little more of the fantasy that films originally brought 
to audiences,” he says. Overwhelmed by the economic and the political condi- 
tions of the time, people want entertainment; they go to the movies, says 
Dykstra, to escape their problems, not confront them. 

Dykstra himself seems torn between his varied technological interests and a 
growing desire to make his own movies. A big rumpled man, he displays a 
style even more casual than Blalack’s and Shourt’s. He runs his deliberately 
small company out of what he calls a “supergarage.” His office is crammed 
with equipment boxes. Outside in the parking lot sits an old couch, nearby an 
automobile tire hangs from a tree. No formalities here—the idea is to relax 
and have a good time. If the work isn’t fun, Dykstra doesn’t want to do it. His 

problem is that the kinds of special effects he has been doing so successfully 
` for the past few years are no longer fun. He would like to move on to some- 
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thing different. So he talks about making movies. But he worries about what 
that would mean—a large organization, bureaucratic procedures, a loss of 
creativity—and he also talks about the many improvements in technology 
possible in films, and how interested he is in those possibilities. 

It is the technological direction, one feels, that Dykstra will probably follow. 
He has become fascinated recently by audio systems, which he thinks are the 
weakest link in the presentation of films. By speeding up the movie camera from 
24 to 60 frames a second, thus eliminating the flicker that is still subliminally 
evident in motion pictures, and by bringing the rather antiquated sound systems 
used in most theaters up to the state of the art, he believes that much could be 
done to make the experience of films more real. That seems to be, at bottom, 
what he wants: to increase the impact of the film experience, to bring it closer to 
the feel of reality. “I think that in order for film to remain a unique experience, 
what it’s going to have to do is to provide constantly more sophisticated methods 
of presentation.” After all, he adds, “That’s what film is there for, for people 
to say, ‘I had the experience.’ ” 

This idea is not uncommon among special effects people, who talk frequently 
about enhancing the reality of the filmgoer’s experience. Jamie Shourt notes the 
higher rate of continuity of television over film; images wash over the television 
sereen at the rate of 60 fields per second as opposed to the 24 frames per second 
of film. The psychological effect, Shourt argues, is that “you believe television 
more”—and belief is what special effects are all about. Shourt, like Dykstra 
and many others, would liketo bring that level of belief to film. 

When special effects people talk about a believable reality, however, they 
don’t usually mean the reality of an inner city, say, or a crowded freeway. A 
few of them would like the chance someday to simulate ordinary, everyday 
realities, using nothing but special effects; but they are all aware that special 
effects wizards win Academy Awards not for simulating ordinary reality, 
however difficult that may be, but for flying an amazed and dazzled audience 
down the canals of Mars or someplace else they could never go. The reality that 
commands attention, in other words, is an improbable reality. 

This penchant on the part of the public for the dazzling, for the improbable 
or impossible, has led to a whole new style in television commercials and cor- 
porate and network logos, a field in which the use of special effects has expanded 
rapidly in the last few years. The special effects people call it the “candy apple,” 
or “neon,” style; names and products zoom into view on the television screen, 
all lit up with glossy neon colors, usually against a background simulating outer 
space. A number of new special effects houses do almost nothing but this type 
of commercial and logo. ~ 

One such highly successful house is Midocean Motion Pictures, where a bril- 
liant young designer named Jeff Carpenter practices his trade. Carpenter and 
his associates use the most advanced technology available—computer graphics, 
motion-control cameras, colors applied to the image not outside the camera 
but inside—to create remarkable effects. Carpenter claims that much of the 
special effects work being done for commercials is more difficult and advanced 
than what’s done for feature films. ““When it comes to commercials, they have 
to be new, and they have to grab your attention. A lot of the work that turns 
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up in features has first been launched in commercials.” It is interesting, never- 
theless, that Carpenter finds the “candy apple” style somewhat cold and remote. 
His company is trying to wean advertisers away from this style toward a more 
humane narrative imagery. Dazzle by itself, he feels, is ultimately unsatisfying. 

It’s also interesting that Carpenter, like just about every other member of 
the new generation in special effects, hopes to see the company remain small. 
They all seem greatly concerned about the loss of creativity a large organization 
might entail. In a large organization, says John Dykstra, “the enthusiasm and 
energy that make the final product start to get lost in the shuffle.” Jamie Shourt 
echoes this view; if his firm got too big, he says, “we’d lose our creativity.” 
At Midocean, says Jeff Carpenter, the filmmakers have all the technical capa- 
bilities needed to make feature films, but Carpenter, for one, is quite happy 
with commercial work. It’s a real challenge, he says, to tell a story or create a 
mood using special effects within the 30- or 60-second format of a commercial. 
That challenge excites him, and it’s a challenge a small company can handle. 
A feature film often requires a much larger organization, and the firm’s creati- 
vity, he fears, would be swallowed up in the inevitable bureaucratic tangle. 

Another special effects wizard who shares this desire to remain small, flexible 
and, he hopes, creative, is Roy Arbogast, but Arbogast differs from the rest 
in eschewing high-technology optical effects in favor of physical effects, mostly 
because he loves them but also because he thinks the fantasy films of the next 
few years will include more and more of them. Arbogast runs his effects shop 
in the foothills of the San Gabriel Mountains, 64 km north of Hollywood. He’s 
quiet and modest, but a real master when it comes to building such things as 
motorized dinosaurs or creating the illusion that someone has shrunk to one- 
tenth her normal size, as happens in The Incredible Shrinking Woman. The 
enormous kitchen, the meter-long bar of soap, the 2.5-meter-long strips of bacon 
in that movie are all his. 

Physical effects of this sort are not nearly as complicated, to be sure, as the 
optical effects in movies like Star Wars or Star Trek. In the end, though, it’s 
not the complexity of the special effects that matters but our willingness to 
believe in them. The point of all special effects, simple or complex, is to fool 
us, to make us believe in something that isn’t—that couldn’t possibly be 
happening. ; 

But what that means is that the best special effects work is work that calls 
the least attention to itself. As Jamie Shourt puts it, “When an effects person 
does his work well, you’re not aware that there’s an effect there.” You're not 
aware that you’re watching illusions put together with infinite pains; you think 
you're seeing something real. For a short time our normal working skepticism 
vanishes; magically, we enter some other reality. What could not happen, 
happens, and while the movie lasts, we believe. For the special effects wizards, 
the intensity of that belief is the true measure of their success. oO 
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THE SECOND COMING 
By Walker Percy 


Walker Percy is a writer from America’s 
South but he is not a regional writer in the 
sense of William Faulkner or Eudora Welty. 
His themes of alienation aad salvation are 
human concerns that involve men and 
women regardless of place or tradition. 
Percy explores these themes again in his 
fifth and latest novel, Zhe Second Coming, 
which has received wide critical and reader- 
ship acclaim. 


HE first sign that something had gone wrong manifested itself while he 
T was playing golf. 

Or rather it was the first time he admitted to himself that something 
might be wrong. x 

For some time he had been feeling depressed without knowing why. In fact, 
he didn’t even realize he was depressed. Rather it was the world and life around 
him which seemed to grow more senseless and farcical with each passing day. 

Then two odd incidents occurred on the golf course. 

Once he fell down in a bunker. There was no discernible reason for his falling. 
One moment he was standing in the bunker with his sand-iron appraising the 
lie of: his ball. The next he was lying flat on the ground. Lying there, cheek 
pressed against the earth, he noticed that things looked different from this un- 
accustomed position. A strange bird flew past. A cumulus cloud went towering 
thousands of feet into the air. Ordinarily he would not have given the cloud a 
second glance. But as he gazed at it from the bunker, it seemed to turn purple 
and gold at the bottom while the top went boiling up higher and higher like the 
clouds over Hiroshima. Another time, he sliced out-of-bounds, something he 
seldom did. As he searched for the ball deep in the woods, another odd thing 
happened to him. He heard something and the sound reminded him of an event 
that had happened a long time ago. It was the most important event in his life, 
yet he had managed until that moment to forget it. 

Shortly afterwards, he became even more depressed. People seemed more 
farcical than ever. More than once he shook his head and, smiling ironically, 
said to himself: This is not for me. 

Then it was that it occurred to him that he might shoot himself. 

First, it was only a thought that popped into his head. 

Next, it was an idea which he entertained ironically. 

Finally, it was a course of action which he took seriously and decided to 
carry out. 


Selection, adapted and abridged, from The Second Coming by Walker Percy. ©) 1980 by Walker Percy. 
Reprinted by Permission of Farrar,\Straus & Giroux inc. 
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The lives of other people seemed even more farcical than his own. It astonish- 
ed him that as farcical as most people’s lives were, they generally gave no sign 
of it. Why was it that it was he not they who had decided to shoot himself? 
How did they manage to deceive themselves and even appear to live normally, 
work as usual, play golf, tell jokes, argue politics? Was he crazy or was it rather 
the case that other people went to any length to disguise from themselves the 
fact that their lives were farcical? He couldn’t decide. 

What is one to make of such a person? 

To begin with: though it was probably the case that he was ill and that it was 
his illness—depression—which made the world seem farcical, it is impossible 
to prove the case. 

On the one hand, he was depressed. 

On the other hand, the-world is in fact farcical. 

Or at least it is possible to make the case that for some time now life has 
seemed to become more senseless, even demented, with each passing year. 

True, most people he knew seemed reasonably sane and happy. They played 
golf, kept busy, drank, talked, laughed, went to church, appeared to enjoy 
themselves, and in general were both successful and generous. Their talk made 
a sort of sense. They cracked jokes. 

On the other hand, perhaps it is possible, especially in strange times such 
as these, for an entire people, or at least a majority, to deceive themselves into 
believing that things are going well when in fact they are not, when things are 
in fact farcical. Most Romans worked and played as usual while Rome fell 
about their ears. 

But surely it is fair to say that when a man becomes depressed, falls down in 
a sand trap, and decides to shoot himself, something has gone wrong with the 
man, not the world. ... 


He smiled. Here I am, he thought, folding his arms and nodding and smiling. 
Now. Now we'll see. : 

Who else but a madman could sit in a pod of rock under a thousand feet of 
mountain and feel better than he had felt in years, feel so good that he smiled 
again and snapped his fingers as if he had made a discovery? I’ve got you both, 
he said aloud, God-seekers and suicides, I’ve got you all, God, Jews, Christians, 
unbelievers, Romans, Jutes, Angles, Saxons, Yankees, rebs, blacks, tigers. At 
last at last at last. It took me a lifetime, but I’ve got you by the short hairs now. 
One of you has to cough it up. There is no way I cannot find out. 

Even if worst comes to worst, he thought with a smile, to suicide, it will turn 
out well. My suicide will represent progress in the history of suicide. Unlike my 
father’s, it will be done in good faith, logically, neatly, and unobtrusively, un- 
obtrusive even to the Prudential Insurance Company. Moreover, I shall arrange 
to be found. , 

What is more, it will advance knowledge. 

His plan was simple: Wait. The elegance of it pleased him. As cheerfully as a 
puttering scientist who hits on a simple, elegant experiment which will, must, 
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yield a clear yes or no, he set about his calculations. The trick was to devise a 
single wait which would force one of two answers, not more, not less. If a yes, 
then to be able to leave and act on the yes. If a no, then to act on the no and at 
the same time euchre the Prudential Insurance Company out of the money he 
felt coming to him, to leave Sutter one million richer, and so to be found with 
the Placidyl gone from the floor of the cave but gone also from his blood. Lewis 
would find him eventually— . 

—Ah, to make doubly sure, drop a note down the chimney. He did: Help! he 
wrote. With tiger, 50 feet above. He frowned. That’s confusing. They might not 
know which tiger. He wrote another note. I’m 50 feet above this place and can’t 
move. I think I’ve had a small stroke or an arterial spasm. j 

Vance Battle had told him about arterial spasms. They could mimic a stroke 
yet an autopsy would show nothing. 

The sécond note he folded and dropped down the shaft. 

Ninety-six capsules. Three a day could give him tranquility for 32 days. Then 
he’d be too weak to move anyhow and yet live long enough to get rid of the drug. 

This way everybody wins. God, if he exists, is not affronted. If he doesn’t, 
Sutter gets the one million. 

There will be plenty of time for asking God—that is called prayer!—between 
knockout drops. I am no hero! to sit here for a month and starve without a drug 
is too much of a bore to consider. 

Speak, God, or be silent. And if you’re silent, PIL adsan that. 

O ye mystics who go out in the desert and see visions, o ye old men who 
dream dreams, who believes you? 

O ye suicides who go not so gently into that good nothing, you can’t tell me 
either. But I’ve beat you both. In either case PIL know. 

Speak, God, and let me know if the Jews are a sign and the Last Days are at 
hand. 

If the Last Days are at hand, one shall know what to do. I shall go to Me- 
giddo with Sutter and wait for the Stranger from the East. 

If you do not speak and the Jews are not a sign, then that too is an answer of 
sorts. It means that what is at hand are not the Last Days but only the last days, 
my last days, a minor event, to be sure, but an event of importance to me. 


Unfortunately for the poor man awaiting the Last Days and raving away at 
God and man in the bowels of Sourwood Mountain directly below thousands of 
normal folk playing golf and antiquing and barbecuing and simply enjoying the 
fall colors—for on the following day at the height of his lunacy the cloud blew 
away and the beautiful days of Indian summer began, the mountains glowed 
like rubies and amethysts, and leafers were out in force—unfortunately things 
can go wrong with an experiment most carefully designed by a sane scientist. 
A clear yes or no answer may not be forthcoming, after all. The answer may be 
a muddy maybe. In the case of Will Barrett, what went wrong could hardly be 
traced to God or man, Jews or whomever, but rather to a cause at once humi- 
liating and comical: a toothache. So in the end not only did he not get a clear 
answer to his peculiar question, not a yes or a no or even a maybe—he could not 
even ask the question. How does one ask a question, either a profound question 
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or a lunatic question, with such a pain in an upper canine that every heartbeat 
feels like a hot ice pick shoved straight up into the brain? The toothache was so 
bad it made him sick. He vomited. 

There is one sure cure for cosmic explorations, grandiose ideas about God, 
man, death, suicide, and such—and that is nausea. I defy a man afflicted with 
nausea to give a single thought to these vast subjects. A nauseated man is a sober 
man. A nauseated man is a disinterested man. 

What does a nauseated person care about the Last Days? 

Whether it was God’s doing or ordinary mortal frailty, one cannot be sure. 
What happened in any event, happened after seven or eight days.... 


When he woke, he found himself wondering where he was, what strange bed- 
room. The toothache was gone, he noticed. He spat out something. Probably 
pus. The abscess had drained. Then the bad memories opened in his head like 
doors. This was not a bedroom but a cave. He had lost the crawl. He was very 
thirsty. It took a long time to stand up. As he shone the light around, he realized 
he was looking for something, water. 

One of the dark spots on the ceiling close above him drizzled. He reached up 
his free hand. It was not water. Furry bodies fell on him, around him, squeaking. 
Tiny fans of warm skin brushed against his face. Hooks went through his hair 
like a comb. The dark spot went away. The rock was dry. The spots were colo- . 
nies of bats, It was the bats that drizzled. Then, whatever day it was, it was 
daytime. Bats roost during the day, don’t they? How did the bats get out? 

Did he imagine it or did another, stronger breath of air stir against his cheek. 
A great bat? 

Down on hands and knees again and slowly up the slide. What to do when 
slide meets roof? For here in fact slide did meet roof and he crouched in the 
angle, cleaving against the roof like a bat. He turned off the light. It was only 
after a minute or so that he realized that it was not quite dark. Rather was it 
ordinary dark, not the blind black retinal dark of the cave. A breath of air 
stirred his hair. 

Turning his head as slowly as a sick man greeting a visitor, he saw a shadow 
on the rock. It was only a shadow, he thought. But consider that my flashlight 
is turned off. It follows then that the shadow has been made by another source 
of light. As he crawled along the cave a light breeze sprang up, and by the time 
he reached the shadow, he could smell leaves and bitter bark and the smell of 
lichened rock warming in sunlight. 

But when he turned, he saw not sunlight but a lattice of vines which all but 
sealed a hole in the rock. The hole was square. 

Well then, he said, and noticed that he was not excited about his deliverance 
from the cave. 

Then there must be more than one opening in the ridge. But why the square 
hole? Perhaps this was the actual escape hatch for the Confederate moles. Even 
fat Confederates could use this hole. 

Carefully inching his way to the light, he discovered that the opening was not 
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more than a foot and a half square and head high, the head, that is, of a man 
on all fours. The square shape came not from the rock but from a wooden frame 
beyond the rock. 

A rigor seized him and he shook like a leaf. His teeth chattered. Somewhere 
above the racket he was thinking that it would be a curious experience to emerge 
from the cave as a Confederate years later, like a Japanese holdout in the 
Philippines. Hey you in the Mercedes, who won the war? 

Resting elbows on the sill, he meant to poke his head through for a look, but 
both vines and sill were rotten and he fell, thinking even as he fell that it couldn’t 
be much of a fall, what with the vines and the ridge itself not being much higher 
than a man. But this was a fall through air not vines or bushes, through air and 
color, brilliant greens and violet and vermilion and a blue unlike any sky, a 
free-fall headfirst with time enough to wonder if he might not be dead after all, 
what with this tacky heaven and the great black beast of the apocalypse roaring 
down at him, eyes red, jaws open and ravening, when, wood splintering first then 
exploding into kindling, he hit the table, then concrete, but not too hard, with 
one shoulder mostly but with the back of his head some. He shut down, turned 
off like a light. 


Something was trying to get into his mouth. He clenched his teeth. 

“You were asking for water.” 

He opened his eyes. Something, someone, a person, a woman, a girl, bent 
over him with a paper cup. 

“Okay. 3 

He tried to raise his head to drink properly. It was impossible. Pains shot up 
his neck. Very well. He had broken his neck. He opened his mouth and she 
poured water into it. There are few joys greater than drinking cool water after 
a serious thirst. 

The colors came from a stained-glass window set in a roof of clear glass. 
I’m in church. 
- “How did you find me and get me in here?” 

“I didn’t. You fell in.” 

“Fell in? From where?” 
- “There.” She lifted her face. 

In the peak of the gambrel roof, where the vent of an attic might be, a square 
window had been set in the wall against the ridge. He looked at it. 

“How did I get up here on this table or bed or—” 
' “I got you up with my block-and-tackle.” 

“I see.” 

“How do you feel?” 

“Bad. 33 

“What hurts?” 

“Everything, from my leg to my head. I think my leg is broken.” If my leg 
hurts, he thought, I am probably not paralyzed. 

“Take these three aspirin and go to sleep.” 

“Don’t call anyone until I tell you.” 

“All right.” 
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He took the three aspirin and went to sleep. 

When he woke, she fed him a large bowl of oatmeal. Why had he never no- 
ticed how good oatmeal is? 

“What were you doing? Where did you come from?” she asked after a while. 

“The cave,” he said absently. He had been looking at the framed hole in the 
roof peak a long time. “Do you feel anything?” he asked her. 

“Yes, a breeze. I had not felt it before. Where does it come from?” 

“From the cave.” 

“What’s it for?” she asked. 

“To keep the srosiouse warm in winter and cool in summer. How does it 
feel to you?” 

“Cool. But did you notice my—” 

“Yes, because it’s still warm out.” 

“No, it’s cold outside.” 

“I judge the cave air is about 60 degrees. It is said to come from air blowing 
up the gorge and into the cave mouth and across some hot springs.” 

“Yes, but did you notice that it is warmer than that in here?” 

“Yes,” he said-absently. “Can you imagine that vent being there all along 
and you not noticing it?” 

She nodded. “It is both revealing and appealing to me that you cleaned out 
the vines so my window could catch the breeze from the cave.” 

“What old Judge Kemp did,” he said more to himself than to her yet watch- 
ing her closely, “was to back this greenhouse against the vent in the ridge so he © 
could keep it a steady 60 degrees winter and summer.” 

“So the natural air-condition was for fruition.” 

“Yes,” he said, closing his eyes. “He made a lot of money. It’s warm in here, 
warmer than the cave. Hm.” 

“I know,” she said. “Did you notice a novelty hereabouts?” 

“A novelty?” He opened his eyes and followed her gaze. 

There, fitted snugly under the raised sashes of the partition, squatted the 
huge old kitchen range, no not old but surely new, transformed, reborn. Its 
polished nickel glittered in the sunlight. Expanses of immaculate white and 
turquoise enamel glowed like snowy peaks against a blue sky. A fire burned 
behind amber mica bright as tigers’ eyes. - 

“You moved it.” $ 

“I moved it.” 

“By yourself.” 

“By mysel Look, it also has | a reservoir.” 

“I see.” 

“The water is hot.” 

“Good.” 

“I gave you a bath. To see you was not to believe you.” 

“Thank you.” ; 

“But for now, go to sleep. You’re exhausted.” 

“Very well. Don’t tell anybody Pm here.” 

“Who would I tell?” 
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THE NEW HISTORY 
By Gertrude Himmelfarb 


The reviewer is a professor of history at 
the Graduate School of the City University 
of New York and is the author of On 
Liberty and Liberalism. 





The Past Before Us. By Michael Kammen, 
ed. Cornell University Press. 524 pp. 





This is a document of major importance, 
for it not only is an admirable survey of 
contemporary historical writing in the 
United States, but it also demonstrates how 
far social history, in one form.or another, 
has gone in capturing the historical imagi- 
nation, Sponsored by the American His- 
torical Association, it includes essays by 20 
eminent historians on a variety of subjects. 
And almost every essay—on medieval or 
Latin American history, on political, social, 
urban or local history, on quantitative, 
psychoanalytic or oral history—reveals the 
dominating influence of social history. 

That the relatively new fields—women 
and the family, black and ethnic history, 
community and urban studies—are species 
of social history is obvious. What is more 
interesting is the transformation of such 
familiar fields as political or intellectual 
history. It is with something of an effort, as 
one reads the instructive account by Allan 
G. Bogue of the “new political history,” 
that one recalls what the old political his- 
tory was like: a chronological, narrative 
accout of major political events, focusing 
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on the succession of kings, prime ministers 
or presidents, parties, elections, legislation 
and manifestoes. The new school of politi- 
cal history could address itself to any of 
these subjects, but in such a way as to make 
of it a very different kind of subject, one 
that is amenable to statistical articulation, 
prosopography (the collective biography of 
“elites”), models of the decision-making 
process or some sophisticated analytic 
device. Instead of concentrating on the pro- 
gression of events—what happened, how it 
happened, how one event led to another— 
the new history provides the kind of “struc- 
tural analysis” that often has the effect of 
freezing history, so to speak, stopping the 
movement in order to dissect a cross sec- 
tion of it. Except for the fact that the sub- 
ject of inquiry is located in the past, the 
new political historian is indistinguishable 
from the political scientist, social scientist 
or political sociologist. 

Intellectual and cultural history have been 
similarly ‘“‘social-scientized.”” Concerned 
more with the circulation of books than 


with their contents, with quantitative evi~, 


we 


dence of who read what than with the tex- 
tual analysis of what was read, with the 
attitudes and beliefs of the “common man” 
than with the ideas of intellectuals, the new 
intellectual history is more akin to soci- 
ology than to philosophy. And cultural his- 
tory is closer still to anthropology. The 
word “culture” is coming more and more 
to be understood not in the “elitist” sense 
of “high culture,” but in the anthropologi- 
cal sense, in which it refers not only to 
popular art, music or literature, but also to 
sports and recreations, fashions in dress 
and modes of cooking. 

One of the striking effects of social his- 
tory is the disrepute it has brought to 
“elite” history. The current battle cry is 


“history from the bottom up”—the history _ 


of the “common man,” the “inarticulate 
masses.” Even psychohistory—which by its 
nature, one might think, is “elitist,” con- 
cerned with individuals, and with promi- 
nent individuals at that (Luther, Gandhi, 
Hitler)—is trying to go beyond the old for- 
mat of psychobiography and is experiment- 
ing with collective psychobiographies (of 
the Weimar generation, for example), or 
psychohistories of mass phenomena (Puri- 
tan childhood or witchcraft). 

The subject is full of paradoxes. While 
political history (in the old-fashioned sense) 
is declining, history in general is becoming 
increasingly politicized. Kammen com- 
ments on the tendency to permit, even en~ 
courage, historians to make “moral judg- 
ments” and express their “emotional or 
ideological engagement” with their sub- 
jects. This politicization of history, com- 
bined with the varieties of new methods, 
gives rise to another paradox: the fact that 
the increased use of quantification, models 
and other social science techniques has led 
not to an increased confidence in the objec- 
tive, scientific character of history, but to 
an increased sense of relativism and 
subjectivism. . ; 

Social history has another`curious aspect. 


The New History 
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Kammen observes that attention is increas- 
ingly being diverted from the “public sec- 
tor,” the arena of politics and public affairs, 
to “private places”: the family, the bed- 
room and nursery, voluntary associations 
and nonpolitical social institutions (fac- 
tories, prisons, hospitals, schools). This 
creates a tension within social history that 
is threatening to tear the field apart. While 
one group of social historians is intent upon 
the “‘social-scientization” of the discipline, 
another is demanding its “‘humanization.” 
The “humanists” look for the “working- 
class experience” not in numbers and charts 
but in “consciousness”? and “sensibility,” 
not in statistics of wages and prices but in 
attitudes toward work and authority, not 
in the standard of living but in the “quality 
of life,” not in institutions and movements 
(trade unionism, for example) but in per- 
sonal and communal relations. 

The new history, then, is not without its 
problems. And perhaps the greatest of its 
problems is what to do with the old history. 
Carl Degler, in his perceptive essay on 
“Women and the Family,” raises the issue 
in relation to his own subject. The integra- 
tion of women and the family into “general 
history,” he says, requires something more 
than the assertion that women make up 
half the population and that everyone 
comes from a family. “For the plain fact is 
that history, as that word is defined by 
many citizens and most historians, still does 
not include those activities women have 
engaged in; nor is it immediately clear to 
people outside the field how the history of 
the family helps us better to understand the 
past.” But his conclusion is more provo- 
cative still: “In sum, what is meant by his- 
tory or the past will have to be changed 
before these two subdisciplines become an 
integral part of it.” 

The question for many new historians is 


how “history” or “the past” can be chan- 


ged so as to make women, the family or 
whatever, a truly integral part of it. The 
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question for old historians is whether any 
such revision can satisfy their own concep- 
tion of history or sense of the past, a past 
that they see as consisting (not exclusively, 
but essentially) of the unfolding of great 
events, in which “great men” (by which is 
also meant great women) play a conspi- 
cuous part, and which can be conveyed in 
ordinary (or, preferably, better than ordi- 


nary) literary prose. My own impression, 
from intimations in’ this volume and else- 
where, is that some new historians are be- 
coming increasingly sensitive to these tradi- 
tional concerns, and that the “humaniza- 
tion” of social history will eventually lead 
not to a restoration of the old history, but 
to an accommodation in which old and new 
can live together. Oo 


AFTER THE MOVEMENT 


By Elinor Langer 


The reviewer has written a biography of 
the radical novelist of the 1930s Josephine 
Herbst. 





Vida. By Marge Piercy. Summit Books. 
New York. 412 pp. 





Almost alone among her American 
contemporaries, Marge Piercy is radical 
and writer simultaneously, her literary 
identity so indivisible that it is difficult to 
say where one leaves off and the other 
begins. The author of five previous novels 
and five books of poetry, she has used 
her prose, particularly, to chronicle the 
lives of those society considers marginal 
—the young, the mad, the different—or 
those caught up in the forefront of move- 
ments for social change. Her new novel, 
Vida, which follows the life of a young 
woman radical from her emergence in the 
antiwar movement of the 1960s through 
her life in the underground network of 
the 1970s, evokes life in the radical 
movement so realistically that it seems at 
times more literal than imagined. Yet it is 
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also a fully controlled, tightly structured 
dramatic narrative of such artful intensity 
that it leads the reader on at almost every 
page. As is often the case with radical fic- 
tion, it is the content rather than the formal. 
characteristics that hold the mind, for it is 
not “simply” a novel but a political brief. 
I have my differences with Vida, but I 
think they are substantive rather than 
literary. It is an interesting—and challeng- 
ing—book. 

When the novel opens, the time is the 
present and Vida Asch is returning east 
from the west coast to prepare for a 
gathering of the underground “network” 
leaders and to pick up some of the threads 
of her past. She does not surface—indeed, 
a large part of the book’s action takes 
place “‘underground”—but she does see 


’ their 


some of the people she had bzen close to 
before, members of that loose community 
of former comrades to which even those in 
the underground still belong. Her reunions, 
inevitably, are full of comparisons. Her 
husband has a new lover and is be- 
coming less political. Her sister has her 
family and a full life in the women’s 
movement. Intelligent, introspective, trela- 
tively free of illusions about the role of the 
underground in the politics of the 1970s, 


Vida “felt . . . as if she had outlived her own’ 


times, a creature produced by an earlier 
conglomeration of demands, judgments, 
necessities, passions, crises.” But some- 
where in her, the old political spirit still 
burns brightly, and she rarely has another 
thought for her future than to continue. 
It is a time of severe threat to the under- 
ground. Kevin, a comrade of long stand- 
ing, has been picked up in New York. 
Two others are considering turning them- 
selves in. To protect herself from their 
possible lapses, Vida shelters herself in a 
safe house by the sea that is also sheltering 
Joel, a lesser fugitive, wanted by the army 
for desertion. It is in the context of their 
unfolding confidences that the story of the 
past, with all its tentacles in the present, 
is revealed. 

1967: Optimism. Hope. A huge, spon- 
taneous, democratic antiwar movement 
that believes all things are possible. 1970: 
Frustration as the war continues. The 
formation of secret collectives within the 
Mass movement that undertake actions of 
their own. Infiltration. Violence. 1974: 
The wages of violence in a constricting, 
largely irrelevant, underground life, Vida’s 
biography is a kind of mjcrocosm öf the 
period. 1967: Steering committee, Students 
Against the War. 1970: Membership in 
the Little Red Wagon, which specializes 
in bombing capitalist targets after the 
workers have gone home. One of the other 
members is an agent; there is a raid on 
apartment, which harbors the 
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bombs; Vida and two comrades carry out 
their last successful action and disappear. 
1974: The penalties of history in the priva- 
tions, dangers and—yes—satisfactions of 
a life lived almost wholly underground. 

What is most remarkable about Miss 
Piercy’s representations of each of these 
periods is the density and complexity with 
which they are drawn. Events change, 
organizations change, beliefs change, rela- 
tionships change, all with a microscopic 
fidelity to actuality that is almost astound- 
ing. How, precisely, was this year different 
from that year? When, exactly, did one 
“line” succeed the next? Miss Piercy recalls 
it all. Demonstrations, political meetings, 
conversations in movement settings rang- 
ing from an apartment in Brooklyn to a 
hideout in Vermont—these, too, she 
reproduces with a passion to get it all 
straight that is the mark of a true calling. 
With such a mass of characters pulling 
and hauling’ in so many directions, it is a 
wonder that none of them gets away from 
her, but they do not. Vida, in particular, 
is completely credible throughout. 

Nor does Miss Piercy stop at the past. 
The present, too, is thoroughly and richly 
detailed. Life is subtle in the underground, 
but it is far from over. There are meetings, 
there are arguments, there are decisions, 
there are even actions. There are families, 
there are friends, there are love affairs. 
For Vida there is, especially, Joel. Their 
direction may be lost as they flounder in 
the new realities of the 1970s, but in the 
rising tide of public awareness of new 
issues the underground will get its bearings 
again, and, meanwhile, there are old 
comrades all over the country still willing 
to lend a hand. “What swept through us 
and cast us forward is a force that will 
gather and rise again,” thinks Vida, as she 
is flung back on her own resources for the 
last time. Marge Piercy has written about 
movement people before but never, I think, 
as lovingly as here. If you are looking to 
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recommend to your students one book 
that would convey to them how it was in 
the movement of the 1960s and where it 
led, you might well want to consider Vida. 
And yet, in a sense, that is exactly the 
problem. If a characteristic flaw of the 
radical literature of the 1930s, taken from 
the movement that inspired it, was. pom- 
posity, a characteristic flaw of the litera- 
ture stemming from the 1960s may be 
juvenility. In the “present”? sequences the 
characters are 10 years older than they 
were, but all their years and experiences 
have somehow failed to put weight on their 
bones. Throughout the novel, there is 
scarcely a significant character who holds 
views substantially departing from the 
opinions of the majority—or holds them 
strongly—and the ones who do are more 
or less figurine “enemies.” In both lan- 
guage and thought, Vida is bound by the 
limitations of its period. The characters are 
far from stationary—indeed, they remake 
themselves constantly—but the reexami- 
nations are superficial, taking place only 
within the framework of the movement. 
There is no perspective, there are not even 
any explanations. Why we are against the 
war, who the enemy is, what measures are 


justified against the state~-all these are - 


simply taken for granted. This hermetic 
quality is precisely the complaint outsiders 
had against the movement in life, and now 
here it is exacerbated in art, for if the 
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movement itself was hermetic, the under- 
ground is inevitably more so. To read 
Vida is to be back in the atmosphere of 
the 1960s movement once again. Suffo- 
cating. But righteous. 

This insular presentation of life in the 
movement is a political more than a literary 
matter, a deliberate decision, a product of 
the subordination of the novelist’s detach- 
ment to the radical’s allegiance. If the 
underground metaphor means that the 
necessities of survival will always dominate 
the possibilities of reappraisal, she will 
accept the limitation rather than alter the 
point of view. In Miss Piercy’s view, it 
appears, there is nothing more to be said. 
The movement is dead. Long live the move- 
ment. Above all, she is loyal to her consti- 
tuency. This is not only the way we were, 
but the way we are now, and not only the 
way we will but the way we ought to be. 
I do not happen to agree, yet it is æ tribute 
to Miss Piercy’s skill as a writer that it is 
as much the past as it is the book that I 
wish were otherwise. So far as the novel 
itself is concerned, I believe she has ac- 
complished what she intended. In a recent 
poem, “Sage and Rue,” occasioned by the 
preparation of herbs from her garden, 
Miss Piercy concluded: “I praise things 
that remain themselves/ Though cut off 
from what. fed them, through transforma- 
tions.” She is praising the same thing in 
Vida. oO 





MRS. LEE GOES TO WASHINGTON 


By Noel Perrin 


The reviewer teaches literature at 
Dartmouth. 





Democracy: An American Novel. 
By Henry Adams (1880). Airmont. New 
York. 





In the fall of 1879, a brilliant young 
widow named Madeleine Lee moved from 
New York to Washington. Her twin 
objects: To observe the workings of the 
United States Government, and to meet 
great men. Or at least to see if the District 
has any to meet. 

Mrs. Lee has found greatness to be in 
very short supply in New York. The New 
York men she knows all seem to be stock- 
brokers. Millionaires, many of them, but 
lacking in ideas. She is rich herself (her 
$30,000 a year would easily equal $300,000 
a year now); and mere wealth does not 
impress her. 

When she visits Boston, it’s no better. 
There are scholars and artists in society 
there to be sure, well-bred and prosperous; 
but they mainly strike her as dilettantes. 
“You are just like the rest of us,” she tells 
a Boston friend. “You grow six inches 
high, and then you stop. Why will not 
somebody grow to be a tree, and cast a 
shadow?” Some months later it occurs to 
her that a U.S. Senator or the President 
might cast a shadow. Hence her move. 

So begins the best political novel yet 
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written in America, Henry Adams’s Democ- 
racy. The author had extraordinary quali- 
fications for writing it. His own family 
had been casting shadows for three genera- 
tions. His great-grandfather, while serving 
as President of the United States, was the 
one who supervised the transfer of our 
government to Washington, in 1800. His 
grandfather had been both President and a 
Congressman. His father had been both 
ambassador to England and a Congress- 
man. (Well, actually minister to England— 
in those days we were a more modest 
nation.) He himself was a writer, not a 
politician, but he knew Washington 
inside out. 

Democracy is a comedy, and an extremely 
funny one. My favorite scene is the one 
where Lord Skye, the British minister, is 
giving a gala ball in honor of the grand 
duke and duchess of Saxe-Baden-Hom- 
bourg. (He has to, because the grand 
duchess was born an English princess.) 

Because he knows that everybody who 
is anybody will want to come to the ball, 
and the British embassy though large is 
finite, Lord Skye cleverly waits until Con- 
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gress has recessed. Then he issues invita- 
tions with a lavish hand. Among others, 
he invites: 

“... all the Senators, all the representa- 
tives in Congress, all the governors of 
states with their staffs, if they had any, all 
eminent citizens and their families through- 
out the Union and Canada, and finally every 
private individual, from the North Pole 
to the Isthmus of Panama, who had ever 
shown him a civility, or was able to control 
interest enough to ask for a card. The result 
was that Baltimore promised to come in a 
‘body, and Philadelphia was equally well- 
disposed; New York provided several 
scores of guests, and Boston sent the gover- 
nor and a delegation; even the well-known 
millionaire who represented California in 
the United States Senate was irritated 
because, his invitation having been timed 
to arrive just one day too late, he was pre- 
vented from bringing his family across the 
continent with a choice party in a director’s 
car.” 

Many things happen at that ball, in- 
cluding a proposal to Mrs. Lee, and a 
glorious success on the dance floor for her 
24-year-old sister Sybil, the mere descrip- 
tion of whose dress is one of the most 
charming pieces of writing I know. The 
main action, though, is right out of Lewis 
Carroll. 

Naturally the President and his wife are 
present. As it happens, the President is a 
former Indiana farmer (and state governor) 
known to his friends as Old Granite and to 
his enemies as Old Granny. His wife is 
both strong-minded and very puritanical. 
She and the grand duchess (equally strong- 
minded) take an instant dislike to each 
other—in fact, declare war. Result: All 
evening the two women are seated on 
identical sofas, on opposite sides of the 
ballroom, the royal insignia above one, 
and the American eagle above the other, 
two angry queens on thrones. Each wishes 
to prevent all the more important guests 
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from talking to the other, and so each is 
gathering them around her sofa, as one 
might take chess pieces. It is a splendid 
piece of writing. 

But Democracy cuts deeper than social 
comedy. It is also a serious look at 
American Government as Madeleine gra- 
dually comes to understand it. And here 
it operates on no less than three levels. 


When Madeleine arrives in Washington, 


she very quickly meets an authentic great 
man. His name is Silas P. Ratcliffe, he is a 
Senator from Illinois, and heis the leading 
Republican in the country, more powerful 
even than Old Granny. Both literally and 
figuratively, he is very much more than six 
inches tall. In fact, he’s known as the 
Prairie Giant of Peonia. He is 50 years old, 
and a widower. 

Partly through her beauty and intelli- 
gence, and partly ‘by going to hear him in 
the Senate and telling him afterwards that 
he speaks as well as Daniel Webster (he 
“rose to this gaudy fly like a huge, two- 
hundred-pound salmon”), Madeleine soon 
has Senator Ratcliffe in love with her. 
And not just in love, but eagerly sharing 
the dilemmas of government. For a time 
Madeleine is deeply impressed. 

Meanwhile, another, less obviously great 
man has also fallen in love with her: an 
incorruptible Virginia lawyer named 
Carrington, who is a kind of collateral 
descendant of George Washington. Car- 
rington recognizes Senator Ratcliffe’s 
greatness, but knows that it is the greatness 
of mere ambition. He also knows what is 
otherwise a well-kept secret, that Ratcliffe 
once took a $100,000 bribe from a steam- 
ship company. (A handsome sum. U.S. 
Senators were getting paid $5,000 a year at 
the time.) He is determined to prevent the 
marriage. So, for quite different reasons, is 
old Baron Jacobi, the Bulgarian minister. 
The central plot of the book concerns this 
struggle over Madeleine Lee. 

On the top level, Adams was writing a 


roman 4 clef. Senator Ratcliffe was modeled 
on James G. Blaine, a great (and corrupt) 
Republican leader. Similarly, Old Granny 
isa wickedly funny amalgam of Presidents 
U.S. Grant and Rutherford B. Hayes. Even 


` Baron Jacobi is drawn from that remark- 


able Turkish diplomat and man-about- 
19th-century-Washington, Aristarchi Bey. 
Blaine, incidentally, recognized himself 
with no trouble when the book was pub- 
lished, and was furious. 

That level is minor. More important is 
the next level, on which Adams judges the 
men—and women—one meets in public 
life. Every character in the book gets-classi- 


fied either as a boor or as a civilized per-- 


son. The boors, led by Senator Ratcliffe, 
include the President, the grand duchess, 
a large number of other Senators, and 
Mrs. Baker, the pretty blonde lobbyist. 
The civilized people, led by Carrington, 
include Mr. C.C. French , the reform Con- 
gressman from Connecticut, Mr. Gore of 
Massachusetts, Lord Skye, and, of course, 
Madeleine herself. On this level Democ- 
racy is a happy book with a happy ending. 
Carrington does thwart Senator Ratcliffe, 
and there is even a scene, which Adams 
must have loved writing, where the old 


- roué Jacobi cracks Ratcliffe over the head 


with his cane. Culture and breeding 


triumph. 
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But there is also a third and much 
gloomier level. Here Adams is judging the 
age itself. Without ever being obvious 
about it, he makes Carrington stand for 
the early days of the Republic, for the 
ideals of George Washington, and Rat- 
cliffe stand for the America of party poli- 
tics. On this level Ratcliffe wins hands 
down. Carrington may prevent him from 
marrying Madeleine Lee,, but he cannot 
keep him from running the country. He 
cannot even hope that a change of party, 
or such piddling reforms as Mr. C.C. 
French dreams of, would make the faintest 
difference. At the heart of the book is a 
radical despair. 

That in no way spoils the comedy, how- 
ever. (There is lots more I haven’t even 
mentioned, such as the story of Miss 
Victoria Dare, the stammering b-b-bad 
girl of Washington society, and her out- 
rageous flirtation with Lord Dunbeg.) 
It just gives the book a kind of resonance. 

And perhaps Adams’s despair of 
American politics was not total, after all. 
Five years after the book came out, he 
made over the copyright to the National 
Civil Service Reform League, and for 
almost half a century, until long after his 
death, the royalties went into the effort to 
make democracy work. Casting a shadow, 
that’s called. is 
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WHAT AMERICANS BRING TO AMERICA 


By David Herbert Donald i 


The reviewer is a member of the executive 
committee of the Department of Afro- 
American, Studies at Harvard. He has 
written a biography of Charles Sumner, 
for which he won a Palitzer Prize. 





Ethnic America: A History. By Thomas 
Sowell. Basic Books. New York. 353 pp. 





For more than a generation, liberals 
have maintained that minority groups are 
at a disadvantage in America. Harry 
Truman’s Fair Deal, Jobn F. Kennedy’s 
New Frontier and Lyndon Johnson’s Great 
Society were all committed to lessening the 
discrimination and deprivation suffered 
by ethnic minorities. Despite programs 
promoting equal opportunity, desegrega- 
tion and affirmative action, liberals have 
not been sure that the battle was being 
won. In 1968, the Kerner commission on 
the causes of civil disorder solemnly 
warned of the serious danger that the 
United States was becoming a permanently 
divided society. 

But during the past few years, conser- 
vatives have begun to challenge this liberal 
orthodoxy. In 1978, Thomas Sowell, a 
distinguished economist at the University 
of California, reopened the debate by 
arguing that ethnic groups in the United 
States were doing very well. In income and 
educational achievement, he contended, 
they often exceeded the national average. 
“Ethnicity is changing in a changing 
Copyright © 1981 The New York Times Co. 
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America,” Mr. Sowell declared. “On the’ 
whole, and for the present, at least, it is a 
substantial change for the better.” In a 
series of subsequent studies and books, 
Mr. Sowell has expanded and defended 
his optimistic view. Now, in Ethnic 
America: A History, he presents the most 
substantial, detailed and reasoned exposi- 
tion of his position. Ethnic America is 
at.once useful as a concise history of major 
ethrlic groups and significant as a quiet 
but powerful attack on liberal beliefs 
about minorities, racism, segregation and 
affirmative action. 

The heart of Mr. Sowell’s book consists 
of separate but interrelated chapters that 
trace the historical experience of nine of 
the largest American ethnic groups. 
Residents of British ancestry, “the largest 
single identifiable strain,” are omitted 
from this history, presumably on the 
ground that they established the cultural 
patterns to which other immigrant groups 
had to adjust, and Mr. Sowell makes only 
passing reference to the Indians. Among 
“Americans from Europe” he focuses on 


the Irish, the Germans, the Jews (by which 
he means mainly immigrants “from Russia, 
Poland and other Eastern European coun- 
tries” and their descendants) and the 
Italians. Mr. Sowell’s section on “Ameri- 
cans from Asia” discusses the Chinese and 
the Japanese. A long chapter deals with 
blacks, and two shorter chapters treat 
Americans from Puerto Rico and Mexico. 

Ethnic America attempts to explain 
why these nine groups have fared so 
differently in the United States. Bringing 
to this problem the talents of a superb 
economist and demographer, Mr. Sowell 
shows that most accounts of disparities in 
income, education and even birthrates 
among ethnic groups are distorted because 
of the authors’ ignorance of simple statis- 
tical procedures. For instance, since family 
income among Americans from Mexico 
and Puerto Rico is only about half that of 
Irish- and Italian-Americans, many liberals 
have concluded that the two former groups 
have been the victims of discrimination, 
while many conservatives have argued that 
Latin American immigrants have exhibited 
a striking failure of initiative and enter- 
prise. But Mr. Sowell points out that, 
throughout American society, incomes 
tend to rise with age. Since Chicanos and 
Puerto Ricans in the United States are, on 
the average, only about half as old as 
Americans of Irish and Italian origin, the 
seeming deprivation of the Latin American 
groups is largely illusory and almost 
wholly transient. 

But even after taking into account such 
factors as age, geography and length of 
residence, Mr. Sowell finds there are indeed 
real differences in the economic, social and 
educational attainments of his nine ethnic 
groups, and for these he develops a 
fascinating and complex explanation. The 
motive for emigration, the process by 
which emigrants were selected and the 
time of arrival in the United States—all 
these help account for the differences. But 


What Americans Bring to America 


the principal determinant of the success 
of an ethnic group in America, Mr. Sowell 
argues, is the historical tradition its 
members brought over from the mother 
country. This “cultural inheritance” forms 
the “human capital” of the group. That 


capital includes not merely “specific skills 
‘and general experience in a given econo- 


my,” but, more broadly, knowledge about 
“making contacts, learning to use existing 
institutions, knowing how to find better 
jobs and how to get promoted.” No trait 
in this cultural legacy is more important 
than the attitude of the ethnic group to- 
ward education, and, as an educator, Mr. 
Sowell is most enthusiastic about the two 
groups that have exhibited the deepest 
devotion to scholarship.and research: The 
Jews and the Japanese. 

Because of Mr. Sowell’s stress on the 
cultural heritage of ethnic groups, it is 
easy to understand why he gave this book 
the subtitle A History. His chapters do 
provide clear, straightforward and useful 
histories of the nine ethnic groups. Mr. 
Sowell makes no claim that these are based 
on original historical research; they are 
convenient distillations of the best recent 
scholarship. 

But there is a certain perfunctory quality 
about Mr. Sowell’s history. Too often he 
sounds like a professor who feels obliged 
to “cover” necessary background informa- 
tion before getting to topics he really 
wants to explore. As a result, Mr. Sowell’s 
historical sketches are, on the whole, less 
sophisticated, less thorough and less reveal- 
ing than the long essays on each of his 
nine ethnic groups included in the recently 
published Harvard Encyclopedia of Ame- 
rican Ethnic Groups, edited by Stephan 
Thernstrom. 

A good many of Mr. Sowell’s historical 
generalizations are glib. There is, of 
course, something to his argument that 
Jews from Eastern Europe brought to 
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"Stephen Steinberg has recently shown in 
The Ethnic Myth: Race, Ethnicity, and 
Class in America, it was rote learning 
and “‘Talmudicism” that were most highly 
admired. It is hard to show any necessary 
connection between this tradition and the 
subsequent high achievements of Jews in 
American academic and professional life. 

Mr. Sowell’s “discussion of blacks in 
America exhibits an even more curious 
use of history. For all other ethnic groups 
he stresses cultural traditions brought over 
from the homeland, traditions that re- 
quired generations or centuries to change. 
But Negroes (and Mr. Sowell insists on 
this term, never using “Afro-Americans’’), 
he claims, had their cultural heritage 
“formed almost exclusively on American 
soil.” Among blacks “little or no African 
culture survives.” This is, to say the least, 
an odd, if not a willful, reading of the 
literature on a very complex subject, and 
its oversimplification prevents Mr. Sowell 
from making the kinds of connections 
between African heritage and American 
experience that Lawrence W. Levine has 
so brilliantly traced in Black Culture and 
Black Consclousness. 

Such selective use of history makes it 
clear that Mr. Sowell is really less interest- 
ed in the past than in the present and the 
future. Ethnic America is a book that 
uses history to promote a conservative 
ideology. For instance, Mr. Sowell chal- 
lenges the liberal dogma that racial and 
ethnic discrimination alone is responsible 
for poverty among any ethnic group: 
The highly successful careers of the 
Japanese and of blacks from the West 
Indies—both groups readily identified by 
race and subjected to 
and segregation—negate that position, he 
argues. Mr. Sowell also doubts that 
organizing ethnic groups around issues of 
cultural distinctiveness does much to 
promote their well-being, because “groups 
with much group identity...have not 
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generally done better than groups with 
less concern over such things.” 

Mr. Sowell specifically questions the 
value of bilingual education, which may 
retard the economic progress of an ethnic 
group, and the desirability of compulsory 
school integration, because “ethnic groups 
with different attitudes toward education 
perform as differently in the same school 
as in different schools.” He flatly announces 
that affirmative-action programs “have had 
little or no effect beyond what had already 
been achieved under ‘equal opportunity’ 
policies in the 1960s,” while they have exa- 
cerbated animosities among ethnic groups, 
particularly between blacks and Jews. 

It is easy to see why, with these views, 
Mr. Sowell has become one of the favorite 
economists of the Reagan right. Less easy 
to assess is the validity of Mr. Sowell’s 


arguments. There is much truth in his - 


claim that over the past generation there 
has been, in general, an easing of racial 
and ethnic tensions in the United States. 
But for a book of history, Ethnie Ame- 
rica seems singularly blind to the fact 
that this improvement is the product of a 
particular era,. when there was general 
prosperity and when the government was 
actively promoting the upward mobility 
of ethnic groups. It is by no means clear, 
from the evidence that Mr. Sowell himself 
presents, that this relaxation of ethnic 
animosities would continue if there were 
a sharp economic depression, or if the 
national government showed itself indiffer- 
ent to questions involving racial segrega- 
tion, equal rights and fair employment. 
Even less probable is the prospect for 
continuing ethnic harmony in the quite 
conceivable event that both these changes 
occur simultaneously. 

Ethnic America is, then, an important 
book, to be studied—and to be feared— 
as a signpost pointing to the probable 
future direction of the present national 
Administration regarding minorities. g 


THE WEST'S BIG STAKE IN 
AFGHANISTAN'S PATRIOTS © 


By Edmund Fuller 


The Struggle for Afghanistan. 
By Nancy Peabody Newell and Richard S. 
Newell. Cornell University Press, 236 pp. 


-“My last words to you, my son and 
successor are: Never trust the Russians.” 
So spoke, in 1901, Amir Abdul Rahman 
Khan, ruler of Afghanistan, to his son, 
Habibullah. The quotation opens an 
important book, The Struggle for 
Afghanistan, by a wife-husband team, 
Nancy Peabody Newell and Richard S. 
Newell. It is the soundest, most thorough 
exposition to date of the tragedy among 
“the people of Afghanistan, whose courage 
in a struggle against overwhelming odds 
is an inspiration in a world increasingly 
given to cynicism and doubt.” 

The authors know the country inti- 
mately, care about it deeply and perceive 
the implications of what is happening. 
“We wrote this book when it became 
obvious that the non-communist world 
was greatly concerned about the Afghan 
crisis but very little concerned about 
Afghanistan.” They want that nation 
understood as more than a pawn in a 
global chess game; they also know that a 
pawn can put a king in check, if not, by 
itself, in checkmate. 

“In the growing competition for 
Middle East oil, Afghanistan was an 
obvious stepping-stone toward interference 
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in and perhaps control of the petroleum 
market.... Once the Afghan resistance is 
silenced, the governments and political 
groups in the region can be expected to 
rush to make peace with the U.S.S.R. The 
Soviet Government will then have no 
need to resort to military moves to gain 
dominance over the region. The conse- 
quences for the global order and the 
international petroleum market are 
incalculable; at the very least they will be 
severely damaging to the United States, 
Western Europe and Japan.” 

In the last two centuries the fiercely 
independent Afghans repelled both 
Russian and British efforts to dominate 
them. Massive modern weaponry ruth- 
lessly used makes the Soviet invasion a 
different order of struggle. Even so, “the 
Russians can occupy the few key cities, 
keep open the few paved strategic high- 
ways, use the airports, but cannot make 
their writ run effectively in the remote 
provinces, the mountain fastnesses, the 
desert wastes.” Unremitting guerrilla war- 
fare bleeds them and mocks their preten- 
sions even if it cannot drive them out. 
These Afghan patriots, collectively called 
the mujahidin, primitively armed, di- 
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vided among themselves by tribal feuds, 
have in common their intense Muslim 
faith and their hatred of any invaders, 
. especially of those who are atheists. 

. “The United States, the nations of 
South Asia, and all countries dependent 
on oil from the Persian Gulf therefore have 
a vital stake in the mujahidin of 
Afghanistan. In them lies the possibility 
of denying to the Soviet Union the 
opportunity to use Afghanistan as a base 
for expansion into the Middle East.” Yet 
we and other nations are doing little to 
aid the mujahidin, even with arms. There 
are complex difficulties about helping them, 
which the Newells examine honestly while 
insisting that they must be aided if an 
increasing threat to West and East alike 
is to be ended. Ironically we suffer in- 
directly from their sale of opium on the 
international drug market in their des- 
perate need for costly arms. 

With excellent pictures and a good 
map, the Newells summarize Afghan 
history, concentrating on the rise and fall 
of the monarchy in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. More than three quarters of the 
book deals with the Marxist coup of 1978 
and the events from then until now. All 
too few, including some in our govern- 
ment, are sufficiently informed on this. 
In 1978 some Americans regarded as a 
kind of internal reform movement what 
was, bluntly, an outright Soviet-linked 
communist coup, surprising the Russians 
in its form and timing, but abetted and 
endorsed by them. 

There were two Afghan Marxist 
factions, of which the U.S.S.R. favored 
Parcham, which had formed an uneasy 
coalition with Mohammed Daoud when 
he displaced his cousin, King Zahir, in 
1973, and proclaimed himself president of 
an Afghan republic. Daoud appeased 
Parcham at the outset, also the Soviet 
Union upon which he was heavily depen- 
dent, yet ruled virtuaily as a king and by 
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1975 was attempting to rid his regime of 
Parcham leaders. 

Through ironic circumstances, it was 
not Parcham but the rival communist 
group called Khalq, led by Nur Muham- 
mad Taraki, that achieved ‘the sudden 
coup of 1978. From the beginning Afghans 
hated that Marxist-atheist regime. ““Khalq 
ignited one of the most truly popular 
revolts of the 20th century.” A power 
struggle developed between Taraki and 
one of his ministers, Hafizullah Amin. A 
Soviet-backed plan for Taraki to have 
Amin assassinated miscarried with, in- 
stead, the assassination of Taraki and the 
ascendancy of Amin. Soviet dissatisfaction 
with his policies, and his inability to 
suppress rebellion, caused the Soviets to 
invade in December 1979, to kill Amin and 
bring in the Parcham leader, Babrak 
Karmal, as an outright Soviet puppet. 
“The invasion was mounted not to rein- 
force Soviet control but to establish it. 
It changed the U.S.S.R.’s role from that 
of a foreign guarantor of the government 
to that of the governing power itself.” 

Say the Newells: “Afghanistan itself 
offers little to the Soviets, but control 
over it critically alters the political, geo- 
strategic, and psychological balance of 
forces in South Asia, the Indian Ocean, 
and the Middle East.... Having dis- 
counted Afghanistan’s importance and 
tacitly conceded the country to the Soviet 
bloc, the U.S. and its allies now find them- 
selves reduced to gestures and symbolic 
acts in their scramble to salvage what is 
left of their position in Southwest Asia.” 

Of our Middle Eastern policy: “An 
obsession with one nation’’—Israel—‘to 
the exclusion of all others has so 
unbalanced the American role in the 
region that few secure roots of cooperation 
and mutual interest have taken hold.... 
The Soviet Union can expect to fish much 
more successfully in these muddy waters 
if and when it pacifies Afghanistan. Having 


demonstrated that it can subdue the most 
stubborn of Muslim ‘peoples, it would 
command a number of avenues for further 
expansion.” 

The slim hopes of avoiding such paci- 
fication lie in the common spirit of 
leaders in different groups in the divided 
Afghan resistance. Sayyid Ahmed Gailani 
of the Islamic Revolutionary Front: “No 
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matter how big an army they send, we will 
not lay down our arms until: Afghanistan 
belongs to her people again.” Mengal 
Hussein, of the Islamic Party: ““You must 
understand that we are fighting a holy war 
according to our Islamic duties. Several 
Soviet divisions do not worry us.” Quixo- 
tic? Perhaps, but it would be in our interest 
to help them if we can. g 
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